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■  Hereby  Pledge  Myself 
to  art  in  orrirr  accordance  inith 
the  principles,  declarations, and 
regulations  of'Jherhistimte  of 
tReal  Estate  ^llanagemenr. 

D  Pledge-Myself-  in  particular  to 
place  honesty  and  thorough  uiorh 
abouc  all  else  in  my  administration  of 
real  property;  to  adiumce  myself  con¬ 
stantly  inhnotnledge  and  ability  through 
the  study  of  literature  on  i*eal  estate, 
managnnmr.  the  instrucrion  of  eminent 
teachers,  the  interchange  of  ejrperinices 
mith  felloui  Certified  ‘JVoperty  TTlanogei^ 
and  attendance  at  meetings  of  rheDnsti* 
tutemheneoer  possible;  to  be  faithfiil  to 
the  pnvonal  inteirsts  of  my  professional 
brotliers  and  to  seeh  their  counsel  mhen 
in  doubt  of  my  omn  iudgment;  to  render 
willing  help  to  my  fellom  Certified  ‘JVop- 
erty?]lanagers;  and  to  gire  my  seroices 
freely  to  the  Dnstiture  as  required  or 
desired. 


OREOVER.- 1  •  Pledge  Myself 
to  shun  untparranted  personal  pub¬ 
licity  and  dishonest  money  seehiug  as 
disgracefitl  to  our  prolessiou;  to  render 
complete,  thorough,  and  honest  seroice 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless 
of  monetary  consideration;  to  strinc. 
assiduously  to  build  goodmill  for  the. 
properties  under  my  charge  and  to  use 
my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preseme 
and  maintain  the  ualue  of  such  proper* 
ties ;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  omners  of  properties  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  management;  and  to  gioe 
denoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

IS  inally.-  I  Pledge  Myself 
HiB  to  cooperate  in  aduancing  and  eX' 
tending,  by  eucry  lamfiil  means  mithin 
my  pomer.  the  influence  of ‘Jlie  .llnsti- 
tute  of  iReal  CsratcTllanagcinenr. 
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Chicago. 

DAVID  KEITH,  Chicago,  III. 

Member  of  the  staff  of  George  Rossetter  &  Company, 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

RICHARD  U.  RATCLIFF,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Real  Estate  Management  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Michigan. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ,  C.P.M.,  M.A.I.,  Clovoland,  O. 

President,  Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc.;  member 
of  the  Governing  Council  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management;  member  of  the  Institute’s  faculty  for  the 
Lecture  Course  on  “The  Management  of  Unfurnished 
Apartment  Properties,”  conducted  by  the  Institute  m 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February,  1939. 

A.  G.  TOWERS,  Jr.,  C.P.M.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

President,  Eastern  Shore  Company. 

R.  F.  VOELL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Acting  Director  of  Management  Review  for  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute’s  faculty  for  the  Lecture  Course  on 
“The  Management  of  Unfurnished  Apartment  Proper¬ 
ties,”  conducted  by  the  Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
February,  1939. 


OLD  BUILDINGS  CAN  MEET  COMPETITION 


Whenever  urban  Realtors 
meet,  there  is  discussion  of  the  unfavorable  competition  brought 
about  by  the  construction  of  new,  modern  dwellings  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  offered  prospective  home  buyers  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration’s  10  per  cent — down-payment,  fifteen-to- 
twenty-year  financing  plan. 

“What  can  be  done,”  they  cry,  “to  keep  our  tenants  from  moving 
away  from  the  center  of  towns  and  large  cities  to  the  suburbs  and 
country  districts?” 

Most  of  the  lamenters  have  not  made  a  single  effort  nor  have 
they  thought  seriously  of  a  plan  to  meet  this  competition.  The 
trend  toward  wide-open  spaces,  modern  small  dwellings,  long-time 
financing,  and  low  monthly  carrying  charges  is  not  altogether  new, 
and  managers  should  have  learned  something  about  handling  this 
problem.  In  most  cases,  however,  we  seem  to  have  become  too 
self-satisfied  or  too  lazy  to  stir  ourselves  to  put  up  a  fight  against 
this  movement. 

Rents  can  be  cut  to  meet  the  competition  of  new  buildings. 
Selling  prices  of  small  dwellings  can  be  cut  to  meet  competition  in 
new  construction  and  to  meet  the  Federal  Housing  Administration’s 
favorable  financing,  but  it  takes  a  wide-awake  property  manager 
and  a  keen  sales  organization  to  maintain  proper  rentals  and  fair 
values  in  spite  of  competition. 

A  few  thoughtful  men  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  For 
example,  one  of  these  is  a  man  who  operates  in  an  old  section  where 
it  is  impossible  to  get  financing  from  the  government,  from  banks, 
insurance  companies,  or  individuals.  He  was  unable,  therefore, 
to  sell  houses  in  this  neighborhood,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  condi¬ 
tion,  houses  were  going  begging  or  being  sold  at  a  great  deal  less 
than  their  real  value.  Instead  of  damning  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  because  his  community  could  not  enjoy  its  advan¬ 
tages,  he  organized  a  small  corporation  which  bought  up  this  cheap 
real  estate  at  speculator’s  prices;  he  then  publicized  the  fact  that 
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his  company  was  in  a  position  to  place  these  small  homes  in  the 
hands  of  workers,  who  could  not  afford  to  move  great  distances 
from  their  places  of  employment,  on  identically  the  same  plan 
offered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  He  was  amazed 
to  find  a  great  number  of  prospects  who  had  more  money  than  he 
ever  dreamed  was  available  in  the  old  neighborhood. 

Another  manager  was  faced  with  a  great  number  of  apartment 
vacancies  due  to  the  fact  that  young  couples  were  buying  small 
homes  with  all  the  lovely  new  appliances,  taking  advantage  of  the 
small  down  payments.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  was  more  or  less  to  blame  for  its  inability  to  hold  these 
young  people  because  it  had  always  been  part  of  the  management 
policy  not  to  rent  to  families  with  children.  If  a  young  couple 
expected  a  child,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere. 
The  result  was  that  they  did  not  wait  until  a  child  was  expected, 
but  moved  to  quarters  that  provided  for  such  an  event  or  bought 
a  new  home  immediately.  They  had  been  shown  that  for  the  same 
monthly  expenditure,  or  less,  they  could  buy  a  new  home  and  not 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  move. 

This  manager  did  a  lot  of  thinking;  as  a  result,  he  decided  to 
make  his  apartment  buildings  so  attractive  that  he  would  not  only 
be  able  to  hold  the  people  who  are  now  living  in  the  buildings,  but 
would  attract  other  young  couples.  He  developed  a  plan  for  setting 
aside  a  number  of  apartments  in  one  end  of  each  building  for 
families  with  children,  for  making  the  walls  and  doors  soundproof, 
building  a  special  entrance  and  parking  space  for  baby  coaches, 
wagons,  bicycles,  etc.  on  the  side  of  the  building,  and  constructing 
a  soundproof  kindergarten  room  just  off  the  street  on  the  ground 
level  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 

These  are  just  a  few  instances  of  what  we  can  do  when  we  stop 
to  think.  What  seems  to  be  a  serious  condition  can  be  merely  an¬ 
other  ordinary  daily  problem  if  we  only  pause  to  analyze  the 
cause  and  effect. 

Reducing  rents  and  lowering  sales  prices  of  used  property  is 
not  the  answer  to  this  present  competition.  We  must  create  new 
attractions  which  will  make  old  property  desirable  to  renters  and 
make  long-term  financing  and  small  down  payments  available  to 
them. 

J.  G.  K. 
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ALL  RISK  AND  NO  PAY 

All  risk  and  no  pay  is  the  dirge 
of  capital  invested  in  many  American  real  estate  enterprises  today. 
In  the  hope  of  gain  the  owner  and  developer  of  real  estate  run 
many  risks,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  prospect  of  still  higher 
taxes.  And  the  high  rate  of  taxation  which  already  exists  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  chief  reason  why  capital  does  not  always  find  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  real  estate  exactly  “pay  dirt”  and  why  so  many  real 
estate  ventures  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  realm  of 
invisible  profits. 

Taxes  are,  of  course,  a  prior  charge  to  any  return  to  capital  for 
its  effort  in  conceiving  and  planning  and  for  the  risk  it  takes  in 
backing  its  judgment.  Taxes  come  first,  regardless  of  profit.  For 
some  time  they  have  been  moving  upward,  whereas  income  and 
profits  have  been  subject  to  periods  of  backsliding. 

The  contrast  between  the  instability  of  profits  and  the  assured 
drain  of  taxes  was  very  noticeable  at  the  time  of  attempting  to 
construct  a  1939  budget  for  a  resort  hotel. 

A  resort  hotel’s  gross  income  and  the  amount  available  for  fixed 
charges  depends  upon  a  number  of  things,  including  the  weather, 
the  calendar  (holidays  falling  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  weeks, 
thus  making  longer  weekends  for  hotel  guests,  etc.),  business 
activity,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  management.  Any  peculiarities, 
however,  tend  to  average  out  over  a  period  of  several  years,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  income  of  a  hotel  fluctuates  with 
general  business  conditions.  For  example,  the  gross  income  of 
this  particular  hotel  in  1936  was  $386,000;  in  1937,  $385,000; 
and  in  1938,  $317,000.  In  1936  property  taxes  were  $20,300;  in 
1937,  $24,300;  and  in  1938,  $27,400.  Expressed  in  percentages, 
in  1938  the  hotel  experienced  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent  in  gross 
income  as  compared  with  1936,  whereas  during  the  same  period 
taxes  increased  35  per  cent.  And  it  has  just  been  announced 
that  the  1939  tax  rate  in  the  city  in  which  the  hotel  is  located 
will  be  16  per  cent  greater  than  the  1938  rate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  business  of  this  hotel 
in  1936  and  1937  was  above  normal — that  is,  it  was  better 
than  the  years  1923-25,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  base.  Hence, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  tremendously  increased  taxes 
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being  offset  by  an  increase  in  income  over  a  prolonged  period. 

Management  can  be  efficient  in  creating  business  and  reducing 
costs,  but,  in  order  to  preserve  value,  it  is  necessary  for  taxes  to 
be  curbed.  And  that  means  efficient  management  in  government. 


A.  G.  T.,  Jr. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  MANAGEMENT 

realty  interests  become  more 
promotional-minded,  managers  are  being  called  upon  to  give  their 
opinion  on  public  relations  as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  operation 
of  improved  properties.  As  a  consequence,  the  Certified  Property 
Manager  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  public  relations  as 
employed  in  business  today,  and,  more  particularly,  he  should 
learn  what  is  being  done  in  the  real  estate  field. 

In  the  last  analysis,  good  management  automatically  cultivates 
good  relations  with  its  employees  and  its  tenants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  goal  of  good  housing — the  smooth  operation  of  buildings 
which  provide  satisfactory  accommodations  for  the  tenants  and 
profitable  operations  for  the  owners — cannot  otherwise  be  attained. 
Every  competent  manager  knows  that  the  way  to  tenant  satisfac¬ 
tion  lies  in  conveying  to  him  a  conviction  of  interest  in  his  comfort, 
achieved  through  the  display  of  a  certain  measure  of  personal 
attention. 

We  are  dependent  upon  our  employees  to  provide  this  attention 
and  to  provide  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  along  our  will  to  give 
satisfaction.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  to  good  con¬ 
sumer  relations  is  through  sound  labor  relations. 

There  is  no  single  prescription  by  which  our  employees  become 
willing,  enthusiastic,  courteous  servants.  One  firm  may  accomplish 
this  through  the  personality  of  its  maintenance  directo»*.  another, 
through  a  system  of  bonuses;  still  another,  through  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  carefully  planned  training.  But  however  this  goal  is 
sought,  through  one  or  a  combination  of  these  means,  it  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  manager  must  not  leave  the  attitude 
of  his  personnel,  or  the  way  in  which  it  discharges  its  duties,  to 
the  accidental  influence  of  superintendents  or  other  local  repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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Management  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  renting  and 
maintenance.  Operation,  based  upon  the  “laws”  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  has  left  us  problems  we  cannot  solve  through  mechanical 
efficiency  alone.  A  greater  premium  than  ever  before  is  now  placed 
on  the  efficient  use  of  human  beings.  This,  in  turn,  requires  a  more 
conscientious  effort  to  understand  our  labor  in  terms  of  human 
individuals  swayed  largely  by  emotion.  Personnel,  of  course,  is 
fundamentally  concerned  with  its  economic  security.  But  he  who 
believes  that  the  only  way  to  win  co-operation  from  labor  is  through 
increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  is  missing  one  of  the  truths 
which  property  owners  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  know,  and 
which  we  must  bear  in  mind  constantly  if  we  are  properly  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  trust  they  place  in  us. 

Just  as  intelligence  and  understanding  can  accomplish  with  em¬ 
ployees  that  which  cannot  be  wrought  with  money,  so  in  the  field 
of  tenant  relations  our  personal  attitude  toward  our  “customers,” 
and  primarily  that  attitude,  can  make  us  effective  trustees. 

Like  charity,  public  relations  begin  at  home.  Before  ever  we 
think  of  training  our  help,  we  must  be  ready  to  train  ourselves. 
There  is  no  education  so  effective  as  education  by  example — the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  daily  practice  of  patience,  understanding,  and  interest 
in  the  problems  of  those  around  us. 

Promotional  activities  have  their  place  in  public  relations;  pub¬ 
licity  plays  its  part  in  expanding  a  recognition  of  some  desirable 
activity;  but  what  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  activity  itself.  Back  of  the  activity  must  be  a  con¬ 
scientious,  strong  determination  to  give  exceptional  service. 

C.  E.  M. 


WE  ARE  OF  AGE 

We  have  all  seen  likable,  har¬ 
um-scarum,  growing  boys  and  girls  who  are  careless  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  about  their  personal  appearance  until  they  reach  adolescence. 
From  then  on  to  maturity  we  have  seen  them  become  meticulous 
and  careful  about  their  grooming  and  appearance. 

So  it  should  be  with  our  country.  America  and  American  cities 
have  “come  of  age.” 
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Yesterday,  in  the  helter-skelter  days  of  rapid  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  “shirt-front”  buildings  and  “shirt-front”  cities  were  in 
order.  If  a  city  seemed  clean  and  beautiful  to  the  visitor,  it  was 
because  he  saw  only  the  front  yard  and  the  false  front.  As  a  rule, 
he  did  not  see  the  section  “on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  tracks.” 

Property  owners.  Realtors,  and  city  dwellers  are  now  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  cities  of  America  should  be  cleaned  up  and 
“washed  behind  the  ears.”  A  great  deal  is  being  done  to  do  away 
with  blight  and  decay  in  the  older  sections  of  the  cities,  and  it 
appears  as  though  a  practicable  solution  of  this  problem  will  soon 
be  reached. 

However,  in  the  newer  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  not-so- 
new  but  still  unblighted  areas,  the  property  manager  can  be  a  great 
force  in  neighborhood  grooming  by  setting  a  good  example.  He  can 
stimulate  interest  and  activity  among  his  fellow  managers  and 
neighbors  toward  making  the  city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Dirty  vacant  lots  can  be  made  to  bloom  by  the  expenditure  of 
very  little  time  and  money.  Often  neighbors  will  jump  at  the 
chance  to  cultivate  such  eyesores. 

Interest  can  be  aroused  through  women’s  clubs,  men’s  clubs, 
parent-teacher  associations,  business  organizations,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  The  net  result  will  be  a  cleaner,  finer  city  and,  best 
of  all,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  keeping  people  interested  in  the 
city  and  halting  their  flight  to  the  suburbs.  A  little  effort  expended 
in  the  right  direction  will  pay  good  dividends. 

H.  T.  H. 
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MANAGERIAL  PROBLEMS 
DURING  PERIODS  OF  REDEMPTION 

•  John  E.  Cornyn,  c.p.a.,  and 
David  Keith 

]VJ!aNAGERS  of  reorganized 
properties  or  properties  in  the  course  of  reorganization  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  special  and  serious  problems  in  the  twenty  or  more 
states  in  which  a  statutory  period  exists  following  the  foreclosure 
sale  in  which  the  property  sold  may  be  redeemed  from  the  terms 
of  the  sale.  When  the  mortgagees  or  their  nominees  bid  in  the 
indentured  property  at  the  foreclosure  sale,  title  to  the  property 
does  not  pass  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  fixed  by  statute.  In 
most  states  the  length  of  this  period  ranges  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  months. 

A  long-time  trend  toward  the  elimination  of  the  statutory  period 
of  redemption  among  the  states  was  halted  by  the  depression  and 
the  consequent  distress  of  mortgagors  of  real  property.  Many  of 
the  so-called  moratorium  laws  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  resto¬ 
ration  or  introduction  of  the  statutory  period  of  grace  after  a 
foreclosure  sale,  during  which  time  the  former  equity  owner,  now 
known  as  the  owner  of  the  “equity  of  redemption,”  may  repurchase 
the  property  sold  for  the  bid  price  plus  interest  and  costs  included 
by  the  statute.  Whether  or  not  the  statutes  imposing  these  periods 
of  grace  effected  their  purpose  of  relieving  distressed  creditors  is 
not  under  discussion  here.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
indiscriminate  lumping  of  the  owners  of  small  homes  and  farms, 
usually  the  obligors  in  a  two-person  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
with  the  complex  relationships  of  large  income  properties,  where 
large  numbers  of  security  holders  own  small  amounts  of  mortgages 
totaling  millions  of  dollars,  produces  situations  which  hardly  could 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislators  who  framed  the  statutes 
providing  for  redemption  periods. 
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The  existence  of  a  period  of  redemption  is  a  serious  problem  to 
the  reorganizers  of  properties  long  before  the  foreclosure  sale  is 
actually  held.  The  amount  to  be  bid  at  the  sale  must  be  determined 
with  a  view,  not  merely  to  the  conditions  known  to  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  but  with  provision  for  contingencies  that  may 
arise  during  the  redemption  period.  The  bid  price  at  the  sale  must 
be  sufficiently  high  to  permit  a  reasonable  recovery  to  the  bond¬ 
holders  in  the  event  of  a  redemption.  If  the  bid  price  is  more  than 
the  principal  amount  of  the  bonds  outstanding,  the  excess  amount 
bid  may  be  considered  as  income  taxable  to  the  bondholders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision.  If  the 
bid  price  is  made  low  to  conserve  the  cash  balance  available  for 
payment  of  taxes,  and  incidentally  to  reduce  the  cash  allocable  to 
nondepositors,  the  subsequent  basis  of  the  property  for  income 
tax  purposes,  both  for  computing  annual  depreciation  and  gain 
or  loss  on  a  later  sale,  becomes  fixed  at  an  amount  that  may  prove 
disadvantageous  to  the  bondholders  at  a  later  date.  If  the  property 
is  badly  in  need  of  rehabilitation,  necessary  improvements  are  often 
delayed  until  the  expiration  of  the  redemption  period,  lest  the  im¬ 
proved  property  might  arouse  the  equity  owner,  or  his  nominee  or 
transferee,  to  redemption,  and  the  bondholders  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  anything  for  the  improvements  that  had  made  the  property 
more  attractive.  Or  conversely,  the  property  might  be  in  charge 
of  a  receiver  who  is  unfriendly  toward  the  bondholders,  whose 
term  of  control  is  thus  prolonged  during  the  period  of  redemption. 

Where  a  deficiency  judgment  has  been  obtained  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  amount  bid  at  the  foreclosure  sale  to  satisfy  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  the  interest  of  the  nondepositing  bondholders 
(who  frequently  avoid  all  reorganization  expenses)  in  the  income 
of  the  property  during  the  period  of  redemption  makes  possible 
“strike  suits”  and  “chiseling”  operations  on  the  part  of  holders  of 
very  small  proportions  of  the  outstanding  obligations.  The  lot  of  a 
reorganization  manager  who  must  select  the  proper  bid  price  under 
these  conditions  is  not  a  particularly  happy  one. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  these  problems  at 
length  except  as  they  bear  directly  on  the  problems  of  fiscal  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  during  the  redemption  period.  A  large  mass 
of  interesting  information  on  the  practices  of  protective  commit¬ 
tees,  trustees,  and  depositing  and  nondepositing  bondholders  is  ac- 
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cumulated  in  the  hearings  of  a  Senate  Committee,  which  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  in  1935  and  1936,  and  in  three  reports  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  issued  in  1937. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  REORGANIZATION 

Once  the  foreclosure  sale  has  been  held,  the  group  representing 
the  interests  of  the  mortgagees  in  the  property  usually  desires  to 
set  up  the  organization  that  is  to  administer  the  property  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Bondholders  often  become  restless  after  a  long  period 
passes  without  any  definite  results  in  the  adjustment  of  their  in¬ 
vestment,  and  their  representatives  usually  are  anxious  to  produce 
some  concrete  results. 

The  fact  that  an  equity  of  redemption  rests  with  the  owner  of 
the  equity,  his  transferees  or  assignees,  or  his  judgment  creditors 
is  usually  a  threat  to  the  reorganization  of  the  property  as  original¬ 
ly  planned.  This  threat  must  be  anticipated  in  the  determination 
of  the  bid  price  and  the  management  of  the  property  during  the 
redemption  period  if  a  friendly  receiver  is  in  possession. 

Once  the  decision  to  reorganize  the  property  by  foreclosure  has 
been  made,  an  organization  structure  to  manage  and  operate  the 
reorganized  property  must  be  chosen.  In  most  cases  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  security  holders  has  been  more  than  two  or  three,  the  usual 
vehicle  of  reorganization  has  been  either  a  corporation  or  a  business 
trust.  The  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  form  will 
be  discussed  at  some  length  later  in  this  article. 

The  new  corporation  or  business  trust  that  is  created  to  operate 
the  reorganized  property  is  usually  assigned  the  certificate  of  sale 
and  deficiency  judgment  (where  one  is  secured),  and  the  bonds  and 
shares  of  stock,  or  certificates  of  beneficial  interest,  are  distributed 
to  the  former  bondholders  and  lien  holders  in  proportion  to  their 
interests  in  the  property  before  foreclosure.  One  of  the  principal 
immediate  problems  of  the  administrators  of  the  assets  of  the 
security  holders  at  this  time  is  the  proper  accounting  for  the  net 
income  or  loss  of  the  property  during  the  period  of  redemption. 

To  illustrate  the  problems  that  confront  the  property  managers 
the  hypothetical  case  of  the  “Claremont  Apartments”  is  used.  While 
none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  case  history  is  real,  the  situ¬ 
ations  represented  have  occurred  by  the  thousands  where  statutory 
redemption  periods  exist.  The  case  history  has  been  simplified  as 
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far  as  possible  without  clouding  any  of  the  essential  developments. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CLAREMONT  APARTMENTS 

The  Claremont  Apartment  Building,  constructed  in  1925,  is  a 
three-story,  brick  structure  containing  twenty-four  four-room,  un¬ 
furnished  apartments.  On  January  5,  1927,  William  Abbott  pur¬ 
chased  the  Claremont  Apartments  for  $150,000.  To  finance  the 
purchase  of  the  property  Abbott  secured  a  first  mortgage  loan 
through  the  Briarhill  Bank  for  $100,000  at  5  per  cent  interest,  due 
semiannually.  The  bank  handled  the  loan  in  the  form  of  a  bond 
issue,  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000,  and  sold  to  the 
public  $95,000  of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  first  mortgage  trust 
deed. 

The  trust  deed  contained  the  usual  provisions  fixing  a  lien  on 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property  in  the  event  of  default.  Some 
of  the  events  causing  default  were  stated  to  be  failure  to  pay  cur¬ 
rent  installments  of  interest  or  principal,  allowing  taxes  to  become 
liens  against  the  property  after  the  delinquent  dates,  permitting 
other  liens  to  become  attached  to  the  property,  and  failing  to  main¬ 
tain  the  property  in  a  good,  rentable  condition. 

Due  to  declining  rentals,  lowered  occupancy,  and  other  depres¬ 
sion-born  factors,  Abbott,  who  personally  had  managed  the  prop¬ 
erty,  was  unable  to  meet  the  semiannual  interest  and  principal 
payments  due  on  June  30,  1932.  At  this  date  the  unpaid  principal 
on  the  loan  was  $75,000,  and  unpaid,  past-due  general  taxes  on  the 
property  amounted  to  $5,000. 

The  Briarhill  Bank,  as  trustee  under  the  mortgage  indenture, 
instituted  foreclosure  proceedings  and  obtained  the  appointment  of 
one  of  its  vice  presidents,  P.  W.  French,  as  receiver.  The  officers 
of  the  bank  had  formed  a  Bondholders’  Protective  Committee  to 
deal  with  defaulted  real  estate  bond  issues,  and  the  committee 
called  the  bonds  of  the  Claremont  Apartments  for  deposit  shortly 
after  the  default  on  June  30,  1932.  Inasmuch  as  the  bank  officer 
who  was  appointed  as  the  receiver  was  not  a  trained  property  man¬ 
ager,  he  appointed  the  firm  of  Edwards  and  Diener,  property 
managers  of  long  experience,  to  manage  the  property  as  his  agents. 

Edwards  and  Diener  collected  the  rents,  supervised  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repairs,  purchased  fuel  and  supplies,  and  obtained  new 
tenants  as  units  became  vacant.  During  the  distressed  days  of  the 
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depression  the  property  managers  had  to  deal  with  rent  strikes, 
frequent  evictions,  and  many  cases  of  delinquent  rentals.  In  spite 
of  the  lowered  gross  revenues  of  the  property,  the  managers  kept 
up  the  physical  condition  of  the  property  and  maintained  a  high 
occupancy  rate. 

For  three  years  the  receivership  was  continued  in  the  hope  that 
the  original  owner  could  refinance  his  obligations.  As  the  property 
failed  to  earn  more  than  necessary  operating  expenses  and  property 
taxes,  and  the  owner  had  failed  to  provide  any  other  funds,  a  fore¬ 
closure  sale  was  held  on  September  30,  1935. 

The  Bondholders’  Protective  Committee,  which  had  secured  the 
deposit  of  $70,000  of  the  total  of  $75,000  outstanding  bonds,  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  at  the  foreclosure  sale  on  behalf  of  the  deposit¬ 
ing  bondholders.  The  bid  price  was  $60,000,  which  was  fixed  by 
the  Bondholders’  Committee  after  considering  the  advice  of  several 
real  estate  experts  on  the  then  fair  market  value  of  the  property. 
The  delinquent  taxes,  then  amounting  to  $7,000,  were  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  bid  price. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  the  total  mortgage  debt  amounted  to 
$89,062.50  —  consisting  of  the  unpaid  principal  of  $75,000,  plus 
interest  at  5  per  cent  for  1932,  1933,  and  1934,  and  for  nine  months 
of  1935.  The  costs  of  sale  assessed  by  the  court  amounted  to  $2,000. 

THE  CERTIFICATE  OF  SALE 

The  terms  of  the  sale,  as  approved  by  the  court,  permitted  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bid  price  to  be  made  partly  in  the  obligations  of  the 
mortgagor.  The  costs  assessed  by  the  court  had  to  be  paid  in  cash, 
so  $2,000  was  borrowed  from  the  Briarhill  Bank,  which  made  the 
advance  as  trustee  on  the  original  bond  issue.  The  balance  of  the 
bid  price,  $58,000,  was  paid  in  the  bonds  executed  by  William  Ab¬ 
bott  which  had  been  deposited  with  the  Bondholders’  Protective 
Committee.  The  nondepositing  bondholders  became  entitled  to  5  '75, 
or  approximately  6.6666  per  cent,  of  the  bid  price  of  $60,000.  The 
Briarhill  Bank  likewise  advanced  the  cash  which  was  due  to  the 
nondepositors,  amounting  to  $4,000. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  property  was  situated 
and  in  which  the  sale  was  held,  the  effect  of  the  foreclosure  sale 
was  the  cancellation  of  the  original  mortgage  debt.  The  purchasers 
at  the  foreclosure  sale  received  a  certificate  of  sale,  which  evi- 
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denced  their  right  to  receive  a  deed  to  the  property  from  the  master 
in  chancery  delegated  by  the  court  at  the  expiration  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  period  of  redemption  provided  that  redemption  did  not  defeat 
their  right  to  take  title. 

THE  DEFICIENCY  JUDGMENT 

The  total  amount  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  bid  price  by  $29,062.50. 
To  this  amount  were  added  the  foreclosure  costs  of  $2,000  assessed 
by  the  court  (which  were  not  the  total  costs  of  foreclosure  incurred 
by  the  Bondholders’  Committee),  making  the  total  deficiency 
$31,062.50.  The  Bondholders’  Protective  Committee  received  a 
70/75  interest,  or  approximately  93.3333  per  cent,  in  the  deficiency 
judgment,  and  the  nondepositors  as  a  group  received  a  5/75  inter¬ 
est,  or  approximately  6.6666  per  cent.  The  deficiency  judgment 
was  a  personal  judgment  against  William  Abbott,  the  obligor  on 
the  bonds,  and  by  execution  might  have  been  enforced  against  the 
property  remaining  to  Abbott  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
governing  judgments  in  the  state  in  which  the  property  was  located. 
As  the  original  mortgage  indenture  had  contained  a  provision  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  lien  on  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property  until  the 
expiration  of  the  statutory  redemption  period  in  the  event  of  default 
of  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  the  first  (and  probably  sole)  source 
of  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  was  the  lien  on  the  net  rents  of  the 
property  during  the  statutory  period  of  redemption. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  the  deficiency  judgment,  the  court 
ordered  P.  W.  French,  the  receiver,  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
property  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  redemption. 

THE  REDEMPTION  PERIOD 

The  statutes  of  the  state  provided  for  a  period  after  a  fore¬ 
closure  sale  of  real  property  during  which  the  property  might  be 
redeemed  for  the  bid  price  plus  costs  and  interest  thereon  at  the 
statutory  rate.  The  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  was  entitled 
to  redeem  within  twelve  months  following  the  date  of  the  sale.  If 
the  equity  owner  failed  to  redeem  within  that  period,  creditors 
of  the  owner  of  the  equity  at  the  time  of  the  foreclosure  sale  hold¬ 
ing  valid  judgments  against  him  might  redeem  within  the  next 
three  months.  A  total  of  fifteen  months  was  provided  before  the 
fee  title  could  be  lodged  in  the  bidder  at  the  foreclosure  sale  or  in 
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his  nominee  or  transferee.  The  effect  of  a  statutory  redemption 
was  to  extinguish  the  effect  of  the  foreclosure  sale,  but  not  to  revive 
the  mortgage  debt,  which  was  treated  as  satisfied  for  the  bid  price. 
Similar  statutes  in  approximately  one  half  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States  provide  for  redemption  periods,  varying  in  length 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  months. 

In  actual  practice,  where  foreclosed  income  properties  were  re¬ 
deemed,  the  owner  of  the  equity  at  the  time  of  the  foreclosure  sale 
did  not  redeem  from  the  sale  himself.  Where  he  desired  to  make 
a  redemption,  the  equity  of  redemption  was  “sold”  or  assigned 
to  a  nominee.  The  underlying  reason  for  this  procedure  was  that, 
if  the  equity  owner  who  had  been  the  obligor  under  the  bond  inden¬ 
ture  redeemed  from  the  sale,  the  holders  of  the  deficiency  judg¬ 
ment  could  levy  on  the  reacquired  property.  With  such  conditions 
confronting  them,  reorganization  managers  often  hesitated  to  make 
extremely  low  bid  prices  as  a  low  bid  would  tend  to  put  a  relatively 
high  value  on  the  equity  of  redemption. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  original  trust  deed,  pledging  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  property  during  default  to  the  mortgagees,  the 
order  of  the  court  approving  the  foreclosure  sale  instructed  the 
receiver  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  property  and  to  apply  the 
net  rents  or  profits  of  the  property  in  satisfaction  of  the  deficiency 
judgment  from  time  to  time.  Even  if  no  provision  pledging  rents 
and  profits  of  the  property  in  event  of  default  had  been  written 
into  the  trust  deed,  where  a  deficiency  judgment  has  been  obtained, 
courts  usually  will  enforce  the  decree  against  rents  and  profits  of 
the  property  during  the  period  of  redemption.  Where  no  pledge  of 
rents  is  contained  in  the  trust  deed  and  where  no  deficiency  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  obtained,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property  dur¬ 
ing  the  redemption  period  are  usually  considered  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  who  is  permitted 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  property  until  the  expiration  of  the 
redemption  period. 

The  receiver  of  the  Claremont  Apartments,  P.  W.  French,  called 
the  property  managers,  Edwards  and  Diener,  into  conference  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  redemption.  They  discussed  the 
problem  of  making  proper  applications  on  the  deficiency  judgment 
during  the  period  of  redemption.  The  legal  counsel  employed  by 
the  receiver  supplied  them  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  statutes 
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and  leading  state  supreme  court  decisions  dealing  with  the  redemp¬ 
tion  period  in  their  state.  The  analysis  was  as  follows : 

1.  Subject  to  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  in  a  proper  case, 
the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  is  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mortgaged  premises  and  to  retain  possession  thereof  after 
the  decree  and  sale  until  the  expiration  of  the  redemption  period 
and  the  conveyance  of  title  by  the  issuance  of  a  master’s  deed.  (As 
a  receiver  had  been  appointed,  this  provision  did  not  apply  direct¬ 
ly,  but  the  principles  contained  therein  were  important.) 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  deprives  the  owner  of  the 
equity  of  redemption  of  possession  of  the  premises  and  the  right 
to  collect  income  until  the  mortgage  debt  is  extinguished  or  the 
property  is  redeemed. 

3.  A  receiver  has  no  power  to  expend  the  funds  in  his  possession 
in  improving  the  property,  nor  even  in  making  repairs,  without 
an  order  of  the  court.  Court  orders  are  granted  readily  for  minor 
and  ordinary  repairs,  but  repairs  of  an  extensive  nature  often  are 
contested  by  other  parties  at  interest.  (This  provision  required 
careful  estimates  of  needed  repairs  by  the  property  managers  in 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  a  court  order  before  proceeding  with  the 
repairs.  Another  precaution  concerned  repairs  which  might  be 
considered  improvements  to  the  property.  For  example,  the  relay¬ 
ing  of  a  roof,  guaranteed  for  five  years,  was  undoubtedly  a  neces¬ 
sary  repair,  but  also  one  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
owners  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  redemption  period.) 

4.  Taxes  unpaid  at  the  time  of  foreclosure  and  constituting  liens 
on  the  property,  or  taxes  accruing  on  the  property  during  the  re¬ 
demption  period,  cannot  be  paid  by  the  receiver  out  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  property  during  the  redemption  period  so  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser  at  the  sale.  However, 
the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  sale  who  paid  taxes  which  were  a  lien 
on  property  designated  in  the  certificate  at  the  time  of  the  fore¬ 
closure  sale,  or  which  had  become  a  lien  subsequently,  is  entitled 
to  be  repaid  with  interest  all  amounts  expended  in  payment  of 
such  taxes  in  the  event  of  redemption.  Thus,  any  proceeds  of  the 
property  during  the  period  of  redemption  which  are  used  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  are  to  be  treated  as  applications  on  the  deficiency 
decree  and  as  increasing  the  value  of  the  certificate  of  sale  in  the 
event  of  redemption.  As  all  taxes  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the  fore- 
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closure  sale,  or  accruing  thereafter,  are  liens  on  the  property 
superior  to  the  certificate  of  sale,  payments  of  taxes  during  the 
redemption  period  would  reduce  the  liability  of  the  purchaser  at 
the  foreclosure  sale  for  the  taxes  when  he  received  the  master’s 
deed.  It  would  be  inequitable  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  redemption 
period  operations  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  certificate 
of  sale  without  giving  due  credit  therefor  to  the  equity  owner  by 
applying  the  payments  of  taxes  as  credits  on  the  deficiency  judg¬ 
ment. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  keep  the  property  insured, 
not  only  against  fire,  but  against  other  risks  to  property  usually 
covered  by  insurance.  Other  risks  usually  insured  are  workman’s 
compensation,  public  liability,  owner-landlord-tenant  liability, 
windstorm,  plate  glass,  burglary,  and  in  some  regions  earthquake 
damage.  (Another  problem  is  presented  in  the  matter  of  insurance 
inasmuch  as  fire  insurance  policies  usually  are  written  for  terms 
of  three  or  five  years  and  other  policies  for  terms  of  one  or  more 
years,  seldom  maturing  exactly  at  the  close  of  a  redemption  period.) 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  receiver  appointed  in  a  foreclosure  suit  to 
file  periodically,  as  required  by  the  court,  detailed  reports  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  acts.  All  receipts  and  disbursements  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  detail  as  a  lump  sum  or  net  accounting  is  seldom 
acceptable  to  a  court.  Any  party  possessing  a  legally  enforceable 
interest  may  object  to  the  report  of  the  receiver,  or  to  any  items 
therein,  and  may  question  the  propriety  or  sufficiency  thereof. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  and  equitable  requirements,  there 
existed  a  possible  Federal  income  tax  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  applications  on  the  deficiency  decree  during  the  period 
of  redemption,  or  any  part  of  them,  constituted  taxable  income 
to  the  bondholders.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
that  any  excess  of  the  bid  price  at  a  foreclosure  sale  over  the 
principal  amount  of  the  debt  was  income  to  the  bidder,  and,  by 
extension  of  this  doctrine,  the  sum  of  the  bid  price  plus  the  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  deficiency  judgment  might  be  considered  income 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  the  principal  amount  of  the  debt. 

The  counsel  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  receiver  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  holding  the  money  received  as  rents  and  profits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  equity  of  redemption.  The  applica- 
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tions  of  various  amounts  on  the  deficiency  judgment  during  or  at 
the  close  of  the  period  of  redemption  was  an  action  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
inasmuch  as  they  operated  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a  judgment 
against  him. 

The  property  managers  pointed  out  that  it  was  their  custom  in 
all  cases  to  obtain  competitive  bids  for  extensive  repairs  from  re¬ 
liable  contractors  where  the  amount  to  be  expended  was  over  $100, 
except  in  the  case  of  emergency  repairs.  The  receiver  agreed  that 
this  practice  was  desirable,  especially  in  the  event  that  the  owner 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  or  some  of  the  nondepositing  bond¬ 
holders  objected  to  the  receiver’s  accounting  for  the  income  of  the 
redemption  period.  At  the  time  of  the  discussion  an  epidemic  of 
“strike”  or  “grudge”  suits  against  receivers  by  equity  owners  or 
nondepositing  bondholders  was  flooding  the  local  courts,  and  many 
receivers  and  property  managers  who  had  neglected  to  protect 
themselves  by  keeping  adequate  records  were  receiving  a  generous 
amount  of  undesirable  publicity. 

A  NEW  PROBLEM 

The  Bondholders’  Protective  Committee,  after  a  poll  of  the 
depositing  bondholders,  decided  to  reorganize  the  Claremont 
Apartments  mortgage  interests  as  a  corporation.  Several  other 
properties  handled  by  the  same  Committee  had  been  reorganized 
as  liquidation  trusts.  A  liquidation  trust  was  simply  a  trust  set 
up  with  specified  trustees  and  purposes  to  operate  the  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former  bondholders.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  operate  the  property  only  until  it  could  be  sold  at 
a  price  which  would  entail  a  minimum  of  loss  to  the  bondholders. 
Until  an  advantageous  sale  could  be  arranged,  the  trustees  were 
to  distribute  the  entire  cash  income  of  the  trust  to  the  beneficiaries. 

The  net  cash  income  of  the  properties  was  considered  to  be 
“earned  income”  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  provisions  for  taxes, 
depreciation,  and  replacements.  When  the  accounts  did  not  show 
a  “net  income”  after  depreciation  and  other  necessary  provisions, 
the  excess  cash  was  distributed  to  the  beneficiaries  as  a  “liquidat¬ 
ing  distribution”  and  was  considered  a  return  in  part  of  their 
capital  investment. 
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LIQUIDATION  TRUSTS 

The  Committee  had  intended  originally  to  use  liquidation  trusts 
as  instruments  in  the  reorganizations  of  all  of  the  properties  being 
handled  by  it.  The  original  considerations  that  influenced  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  form  of  organization  were  principally  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  trust  form,  the  concentration  of  management  in 
the  trustees,  and  the  freedom  from  franchise  taxes.  Federal  capital 
stock  taxes,  and  other  impositions  on  corporations.  However,  many 
practical  difficulties  had  developed  during  the  operations  of  some 
of  the  liquidation  trusts  which  had  not  been  contemplated  orig¬ 
inally. 

The  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  property  was  located  did 
not  contain  any  special  provisions  concerning  business  trusts,  and 
the  language  of  a  new  Business  Corporation  Act  in  force  in  the 
state  caused  the  trustees  to  believe  that  the  trust  might  be  con¬ 
strued  to  be  a  de  facto  corporation  for  purposes  of  taxation  and 
regulation.  The  position  of  business  trusts  under  the  Federal  Rev¬ 
enue  Acts  was  also  uncertain,  and  the  revenue  agent  in  charge  in 
the  local  district  had  filed  recommendations  of  assessments  of  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  on  many  trusts,  on  the  grounds  that  the  trusts  were 
taxable  as  corporations  within  the  provisions  of  the  current 
Revenue  Act. 

Other  difficulties  arose  from  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  holders 
of  certificates  of  beneficial  interest,  who  demanded  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  properties.  If  the  beneficiaries  of  a  trust  could 
control  or  directly  influence  the  actions  of  trustees,  the  trust  might 
be  construed  by  courts  to  be  in  effect  a  general  partnership,  with 
consequent  liabilities  on  the  parts  of  certificate  holders.  When  the 
beneficiaries  were  completely  deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
their  properties,  they  did  not  always  feel  content  as  to  the  security 
of  their  investment.  The  possibility  of  “strike”  suits  against  the 
trustees  was  another  threat  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  liqui¬ 
dating  trust  as  a  reorganization  instrument. 

The  amassing  of  uncertainties  in  the  use  of  the  business  trust 
as  a  reorganization  instrument  and  the  possibility  that  disgruntled 
holders  of  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  might  decide  that  the 
Bondholders’  Protective  Committee  was  attempting  to  fix  itself  in 
permanent  control  of  the  property  caused  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  corporate  form  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Claremont  Apart- 
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merits.  The  stockholders  of  the  corporation  were  in  a  position  to 
express  themselves  concerning  the  management  of  their  company 
to  the  extent  of  their  shareholdings. 

THE  CORPORATION 

The  corporate  form  was  free  from  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  use  of  the  business  trust  as  a  reorganization  instrument. 
The  additional  taxes  and  organization  costs  were  a  relatively  small 
factor,  considered  in  percentages  of  annual  gross  income  and  in¬ 
vested  capital  involved.  The  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  form  included  a  discussion  of  the  state  in  which  incorpora¬ 
tion  should  be  made.  With  the  same  objects  in  view  that  governed 
the  operations  of  the  liquidation  trusts  —  that  the  properties 
would  distribute  all  cash  in  excess  of  operating  requirements  to 
the  former  bondholders  and  would  be  sold  as  soon  as  an  advan¬ 
tageous  sale  could  be  arranged  —  Delaware  was  chosen  as  the 
state  of  incorporation.  The  principal  reasons  for  selecting  Dela¬ 
ware  were  the  provisions  in  Delaware  corporation  laws  which 
permitted  (1)  the  declaration  of  liquidating  dividends,  payable 
out  of  capital  or  paid-in  surplus,  on  the  action  of  the  board  of 
directors  (many  states  require  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
stockholders  for  each  declaration  of  a  liquidating  dividend  out  of 
the  stated  capital  or  paid-in  or  capital  surplus)  and  (2)  the  imme¬ 
diate  liquidation  of  a  corporation,  provided  that  the  rights  of 
creditors  are  protected.  These  provisions  contrasted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Business  Corporation  Act  of  the  state  in  which 
the  property  was  located,  which  provided  for  the  vote  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  stockholders  to  permit  the  payment  of  a  liquidating 
dividend  and  fixed  a  two-year  period  of  liquidation  during  which 
suits  could  be  filed  against  the  corporation.  These  provisions  of 
the  home  state  meant  delays  and  greater  legal  expenses  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  Each  stockholder  of 
a  corporation  was  entitled  to  vote  his  own  stock,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  and  was  thus  permitted  to  inftuence  the  management  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  his  stockholdings.  The  Federal  and  State 
Revenue  Acts  were  specific  regarding  the  taxation  of  corporations 
as  such,  and  no  uncertainties  appeared  similar  to  those  besetting 
the  liquidation  trusts. 
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CORPORATE  ADMINISTRATION  DURING  THE  REDEMPTION 
PERIOD 

The  new  corporation  was  organized  with  a  Delaware  charter 
on  October  1,  1935,  although  the  period  of  redemption  had  just 
commenced.  The  plan  of  reorganization  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  depositing  bondholders  called  for  the  creation  of  a  stock 
trust,  with  three  trustees  who  were  to  vote  the  stock  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  two-year  period,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  trust  was  subject  to  annual  referendum  of  the 
holders  of  stock  trust  certificates ;  the  trust  would  continue  as  long 
as  a  majority  voted  for  it.  Any  former  bondholder  could  obtain 
his  actual  stock  certificates  either  at  organization  or  at  the  close 
of  an  annual  period.  The  purpose  of  the  Bondholders’  Protective 
Committee  in  creating  the  trust  was  to  provide  for  a  consistent 
policy  in  management  until  the  reorganization  of  the  property 
had  been  completed. 

The  capitalization  of  the  new  corporation,  known  as  “Clare¬ 
mont  Apartments,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  Corporation,”  consisted  of  700 
shares  of  $5.00  par  value  common  stock.  One  share  of  stock  was 
issued  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  each  former  holder  of  $100  par 
value  in  first  mortgage  bonds.  The  assets  transferred  to  the  new 
corporation  in  exchange  for  the  issuance  of  its  stock  to  the  stock 
trustees  were  the  certificate  of  sale  issued  by  the  master  in  chan¬ 
cery  as  a  result  of  the  foreclosure  sale  and  the  interest  of  the 
depositing  bondholders  in  the  deficiency  judgment.  The  only  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  corporation  at  this  time  was  to  the  Briarhill  Bank, 
as  trustee  under  the  mortgage  indenture,  for  various  advances  to 
meet  foreclosure  and  reorganization  costs,  a  total  of  $7,000,  which 
included  the  cash  advanced  to  meet  costs  of  court,  $2,000,  the 
cash  distributed  to  the  nondepositing  bondholders  as  their  share 
of  the  foreclosure  sale,  $4,000,  and  other  costs  of  reorganization 
amounting  to  $1,000. 

In  order  to  place  the  management  of  the  new  corporation  fully 
in  the  hands  of  Edwards  and  Diener,  Edwards  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Diener  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  stock  books  were  deposited  with  the  trust  department 
of  the  Briarhill  Bank,  which  was  appointed  registrar  and  stock 
transfer  agent  of  the  corporation.  The  minutes  of  the  corporation 
were  placed  in  the  care  of  the  counsel  for  the  corporation;  this 
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firm  had  been  the  counsel  for  the  receiver  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  property  and  its  history.  The  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  corporation  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Edwards 
and  Diener. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

During  the  redemption  period  the  corporation  had  no  income 
to  collect,  and  the  only  expenses  were  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
corporate  existence  and  conserving  its  assets.  The  accounting 
records  of  the  corporation  at  this  time  were  very  simple.  The 
initial  balance  sheet  of  the  corporation  is  given  here  as  Figure  1. 
The  initial  entry  in  the  general  journal  of  the  new  corporation 
appears  as  Figure  2. 

The  costs  of  incorporation  and  statutory  representation  in 
Delaware,  costs  of  admission  to  do  business  in  the  state  in  which 
the  property  was  located,  and  other  costs  incurred  in  setting  up 
the  corporate  structure  were  advanced  by  the  Briarhill  Bank.  The 
amount  of  these  advances  was  not  included  in  the  total  amount 
of  other  advances  made  by  the  bank  which  appeared  on  the  open¬ 
ing  balance  sheet.  The  second  entry  in  the  general  journal  of  the 
new  corporation  (Figure  3)  records  the  incurring  of  the  liability 
and  charges  the  proper  accounts  for  the  disbursement  for  the 
account  of  the  corporation. 

CLAREMONT  APARTMENTS,  INC. 

A  Delaware  Corporation 
BALANCE  SHEET 

AS  AT 

October  1,  1935 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 

Certificate  of  sale  (rep¬ 
resenting  the  right  of 
the  corporation  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  master’s  deed 
to  the  foreclosed  prop¬ 
erty  on  December  31, 
1936,  unless  redemp¬ 
tion  is  made  prior 
thereto) 

Deficiency  judgment 
against  William 
Abbott  in  the  amount 
of  $31,062.60,  of 
which  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  re¬ 
alizable  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  is 


$56,650.00 


Accounts  payable  (to 
the  Briarhill  Bank  for 
costs  of  foreclosure 
and  reorganization 
advanced ) 


Capital  stock,  700 
shares  of  $5.00  par 
value  each,  author¬ 
ized  and  issued 


$7,000.00 


3,600.00 


5,001.00 


Capital  surplus 


$61,651.00 


Figure  1 


61,161.00 

$61,661.00 
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Initial  entry  in  general  journal  of  new  corporation 
October  1,  1935 

Certificate  of  sale  $56,650.00 

Deficiency  judgment  5,001.00 

Accounts  payable 
Capital  stock 
Capital  surplus 

To  record  issuance  of  700  shares  of  $5.00 
par  value  common  stock  in  exchange  for 
assignment  of  certificate  of  sale  and  de¬ 
ficiency  judgment  dated  September  30,  1935, 
and  assumption  of  liability  due  to  Briarhill 
Bank 

Figure  2 

Journal  entry  recording  payment  of 

INCORPORATION  COSTS  BY  THE 

Briarhill  Bank 
October  1,  1935 

Incorporation  costs  $150.00 

Franchise  taxes  75.00 

Accounts  payable — Briarhill  Bank 

To  record  payment  of  incorporation  costs 
and  franchise  taxes  in  Delaware  and  home 
state  for  the  years  ending  December  31, 

1935,  and  June  30,  1935,  respectively,  from 
advance  by  Briarhill  Bank 

Figure  3 

VALUATION  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  SALE 

The  valuation  to  be  placed  on  the  certificate  of  sale  in  setting 
up  the  books  of  the  corporation  was  arrived  at  by  the  board  of 
directors  (which  was  composed  of  two  members  of  the  Bond¬ 
holders’  Protective  Committee  and  of  Edwards,  Diener,  and  an 
employee  of  the  Briarhill  Bank)  after  considering  the  advice  of 
an  appraisal  committee. 

The  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  certificate  of  sale  was  the 
total  fair  market  value  of  the  property,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  was  considered  to  be  $67,000.  As  $7,000  of  unpaid  general 
taxes  constituted  a  prior  lien  on  the  property,  this  amount  had 
been  subtracted  from  the  fair  value  in  fixing  the  bid  price.  The 
certificate  of  sale  was  believed  to  be  worth  the  approximate  equity 
of  the  new  corporation  in  the  property  at  the  expiration  of  the 
redemption  period,  provided  that  no  redemption  was  made.  The 
taxes  unpaid  at  the  date  of  foreclosure  sale  were  $7,000;  taxes 
accruing  during  the  period  of  redemption,  approximately  $2,500; 
and  interest  on  delinquent  taxes  at  the  statutory  rate,  $850  at  the 
end  of  the  redemption  period  (provided  that  no  prior  payments 
were  made).  The  fair  market  value  of  the  whole  property  was 


$  7,000.00 
3,500.00 
51,151.00 


$225.00 
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not  expected  to  vary  materially  during  the  period  of  redemption. 
The  value  of  the  certificate  of  sale  at  October  1,  1935,  was  then 
set  at  $56,650. 

Computation  of  value  of  certificate  of 

SALE  ON  LAND  AND  BUILDING  KNOWN 

AS  Claremont  Apartments 
October  1,  1935 

Estimated  fair  market  value  of  land  and  building 

Less  tax  liens  on  property  which  must  be  assumed 
by  owners  of  property  at  or  prior  to  end  of 
redemption  period 


Net  value  of  interest  of  Claremont  Apartments, 

Inc.,  in  land  and  building,  represented  by  cer¬ 
tificate  of  sale 

Figure  4 

VALUATION  OF  DEFICIENCY  JUDGMENT 

The  valuation  of  the  deficiency  judgment  was  more  difficult. 
Abbott,  the  original  maker  of  the  bonds,  against  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  obtained,  was  believed  to  be  insolvent.  The  only 
apparent  source  from  which  satisfaction  could  be  had  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  from  the  net  revenue  of  the  property  during  the  period 
of  redemption.  If  Abbott  personally  redeemed  from  the  sale,  pay¬ 
ing  the  bid  price  plus  costs  and  interest  thereon  and  recovering 
the  property  in  this  manner,  execution  could  be  had  against  the 
property  on  account  of  the  judgment,  and  Abbott  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  judgment  or  lose  the  property  again. 

A  careful  estimate  was  made  of  the  potential  amount  available 
for  application  on  the  judgment.  The  gross  income  of  the  property 
at  the  time  of  foreclosure  was  $900  monthly.  Operating  expenses 
and  repairs  were  estimated  to  average  $500  monthly.  After  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  regular  insurance  coverage  on  the  property,  it  was 
estimated  that  $5,400  would  be  available  for  application  on  the 
deficiency  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  redemption  period.  The 
nondepositors  were  entitled  to  5/75  of  this  sum,  and  their  esti¬ 
mated  share  was  rounded  off  at  $400. 

It  was  desired  to  carry  the  judgment  on  the  books  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  until  it  was  finally  satisfied  or  outlawed  by  the  statute 
of  limitations,  so  an  arbitrary  value  of  $1.00  was  assigned  for 
accounting  purposes.  The  amount  of  the  judgment  as  computed 
by  the  court  set  merely  the  maximum  amount  which  could  be 
recovered  against  the  defendant.  The  judgment  was  actually 


$67,000.00 

10,350.00 

$56,650.00 
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worth  only  as  much  as  could  be  realized  upon  it,  and  the  amount 
set  up  on  the  opening  balance  sheet  of  the  Claremont  Apartments, 
Inc.,  was  the  estimated  realizable  value. 

APPLICATIONS  ON  THE  DEFICIENCY  JUDGMENT 

From  time  to  time  during  the  redemption  period  the  receiver 
obtained  permission  of  the  court  to  apply  some  of  the  surplus  cash 
on  hand  in  payment  of  the  taxes  which  were  due  on  the  property 
at  the  sale  date  and  those  taxes  which  had  accrued  since  the  sale 
date.  As  these  payments  would  reduce  the  liability  for  taxes  at 
the  end  of  the  redemption  period,  the  payments  were  ordered 
applied  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  deficiency  judgment.  If  the 
owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption  exercised  his  right  to  redeem 
the  property  within  the  allotted  time,  he  would  be  required  by 
statute  to  repay  the  owners  of  the  certificate  of  sale  the  amounts 
expended  for  taxes,  plus  interest  thereon  at  the  legal  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  net  cash  income  of  the  receiver  during  the 
redemption  period,  certain  other  items  were  applied  on  the  defi¬ 
ciency  judgment  as  credits.  The  principal  items  were  the  un¬ 
expired  portions  of  insurance  premiums  paid  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  foreclosure  sale,  collectible  accounts  receivable  turned  over  by 
the  receiver,  and  the  inventory  of  fuel  and  supplies  at  the  end  of 
the  redemption  period.  No  computations  could  be  made  on  these 
items  until  the  close  of  the  redemption  period. 

EXTRAORDINARY  REPAIRS 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  treat  all  expenditures  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  repairs  which  would  benefit  the  property  over  a  period 
of  several  years  as  applications  on  the  deficiency  judgment  and 
then  to  charge  back  allocable  portions  of  these  repairs  as  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  redemption  period.  The  principal  extraordinary 
repairs  made  during  the  redemption  period  were  a  new  roof  on 
July  1,  1936,  on  which  a  guarantee  of  five  years  was  given  by 
the  contractor,  and  the  painting  of  all  exterior  woodwork  and 
metal  on  October  1,  1936.  No  guarantee  was  given  on  the  paint¬ 
ing,  but  Edwards  and  Diener  were  satisfied  that  no  additional 
exterior  painting  would  be  required  for  at  least  three  years.  The 
allocable  portions  of  each  of  these  repairs  were  charged  as  ex¬ 
penses  in  computing  the  applications  on  the  deficiency  judgment. 
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The  accounting  for  applications  on  the  deficiency  judgment  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  refrigerators  and  the 
stoker  in  the  building  had  been  purchased  by  the  receiver  under 
date  of  June  1,  1933,  on  lease-purchase  contracts.  The  terms  of 
both  contracts  called  for  thirty-six  equal  monthly  payments,  the 
last  payments  being  due  on  May  1,  1936.  It  had  been  the  custom 
of  some  judges  in  the  local  courts,  to  whom  accountings  of  re¬ 
ceivers  of  real  estate  properties  had  been  rendered,  to  permit  pay¬ 
ments  on  lease-purchase  contracts  to  be  charged  against  all  bond¬ 
holders  as  necessary  expenses  of  the  property.  However,  several 
judges  refused  to  allow  the  deduction  of  these  payments  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  substantially  additions  of  capital  assets  as 
they  improved  the  property  and  increased  its  rental  prospects. 

After  consultation  with  the  counsel  for  the  corporation  and  the 
firm  of  certified  public  accountants  who  had  advised  the  bank, 
Edwards  and  Diener  decided  to  treat  all  payments  on  the  re¬ 
frigerators  and  stoker  as  applications  on  the  deficiency  judgment 
and  to  charge  back,  as  expenses,  depreciation  on  the  refrigerators 
upon  the  basis  of  an  eight-year  service  life  and  on  the  stoker  a 
ten-year  service  life.  As  this  procedure  would  result  in  less  than 
one  half  the  charge  against  income  that  would  result  from  treat¬ 
ing  the  contract  payments  as  expenses,  the  counsel  believed  that 
the  courts  and  the  nondepositing  bondholders  would  have  no  en¬ 
forceable  objections.  No  depreciation  was  to  be  charged  as  ex¬ 
pense  on  stoves  and  other  items  of  equipment  which  had  been 
fully  paid  for  prior  to  the  date  of  the  foreclosure  sale;  they  were 
considered  to  have  passed  as  parts  of  the  real  estate  at  the  fore¬ 
closure  sale.  Equipment  purchased  on  •  lease-purchase  contracts 
could  always  be  removed  by  the  vendors  or  their  assignees,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  contracts  no  equity  rested  in  the  vendees 
in  case  of  default. 

INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Payments  of  insurance  premiums  during  the  redemption  period 
likewise  were  treated  as  applications  on  the  deficiency  judgment 
and  the  allocable  share  of  expired  premiums  charged  back  as 
expenses.  Premiums  that  had  been  fully  paid  by  the  receiver  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  foreclosure  sale  were  credited  as  applications 
on  the  deficiency  judgment  to  the  extent  of  the  unexpired  portions 
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at  the  end  of  the  redemption  period.  As  Edwards  and  Diener 
habitually  kept  a  complete  insurance  policy  register  for  each 
property  managed  by  them,  showing  dates  and  numbers  o£  poli¬ 
cies,  names  and  addresses  of  insurers,  types  of  insurance,  terms 
of  policies,  and  monthly  expirations,  no  difficulty  was  presented 
in  swiftly  compiling  the  proportions  of  premiums  paid  allocable 
to  the  redemption  period. 

ACQUISITION  OF  TITLE 

On  December  31,  1936,  a  master’s  deed  was  issued  to  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Apartments,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation,  as  the  transferee 
owner  of  the  certificate  of  sale  issued  on  September  30,  1935.  No 
redemption  had  been  made  by  either  the  owner  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  or  by  any  judgment  creditors  of  the  equity  owner. 
The  corporation  was  now  the  owner  of  the  fee  title  to  the  land 
and  building  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  mortgage  indenture 
made  by  Abbott  in  1927. 

One  of  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  Edwards  and  Diener  as 
managing  officers  of  the  Claremont  Apartments,  Inc.,  was  the 
collection  of  the  assets  held  by  the  receiver,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  court  of  jurisdiction  upon  presentation  of  his 
final  accounting  on  January  25,  1937.  No  computation  of  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  deficiency  judgment  was  made  until  the  ascertainment 
of  assets  available  after  the  receiver  had  paid  all  operating  bills 
chargeable  to  his  period  of  operations.  The  summary  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  accountings  appears  here  as  Figure  5. 

Summary  of  Receiver’s  Operations  of 
Property  during  Redemption  Period 
AND  OF  Disposition  of  Income 

Final  Accounting  for  Period  September  30,  1935,  to 
December  31,  1936 


Cash  collected  by  receiver,  representing  gross  rental 

income  of  the  property  $13,500.00 

Less  operating  expenses,  repairs  and  maintenance  bills 

paid  6,750.00 


Net  cash  operating  income  $  6,750.00 

Less  receiver’s  fee  and  receiver’s  attorney’s  fee  allowed 

by  the  court  500.00 


Net  cash  income  of  receiver  $  6,250.00 
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Distribution  of  Net  Cash  Income 

Applications  on  deficiency  judgment  during  re¬ 
demption  period  pursuant  to  court  orders 
•  from  time  to  time: 


General  taxes  and  interest  paid  $3,100.00 

Insurance  premiums  paid  200.00 

New  roof  —  guaranteed  for  5  years  from 

July  1,  1936  400.00 

Exterior  painting,  October  1,  1936  500.00 

Payments  on: 

Refrigerators,  9  x  $100  900.00 

Stoker,  9  x  $50  450.00 


Total  applications  on  deficiency  judgment 

during  redemption  period  $5,550.00 

Receiver’s  final  cash  balance  turned  over  to  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Apartments,  Inc.  700.00 

Net  cash  income  of  receiver  $6,250.00 

Figure  5 

Summary  of  Applications  on  Deficiency 
Judgment  from  Income  of  Redemption 
Period  and  Computation  of  Share  of 
Nondepositors  Therein 

Applications  on  Deficiency  Judgment 
from  Net  Income  of  Claremont  Apartments  during  Statutory 
Redemption  Period  ended  December  31,  1936 

Net  cash  income  of  receiver  during  redemption  period  $6,250.00 
Add  other  credits: 

Assets  in  addition  to  cash  turned  over  to 
Claremont  Apartments,  Inc.,  by  receiver: 

Accounts  receivable — tenants  $275.00 

Inventory  of  fuel  and  supplies  100.00 

Unexpired  portion  of  insurance  premiums 

paid  prior  to  foreclosure  sale  50.00 


Total  other  credits 


425.00 


Total  $6,675.00 

Less  other  charges: 

Depreciation  on : 

Refrigerators  (Note  1)  $562.50 

Stoker  (Note  2)  225.00 

Expired  portions  of  insurance  premiums 

paid  during  redemption  period  (Note  3)  50.00 

Exterior  painting — write-off  (Note  4)  41.70 

Roofing — write-off  (Note  5)  40.00 


Total  other  charges 


919.20 


Adjusted  net  income  of  property  during  redemp¬ 
tion  period  $5,755.80 

Less  nondepositing  bondholders’  share,  5/75,  or 

approximately  6.6666%  383.72 


Total  credits  to  deficiency  judgment  account  on 

books  of  Claremont  Apartments,  Inc.  $5,372.08 

Figure  6 
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Notes  to  Figure  6 

1.  Refrigerators  were  purchased  by  receiver  June  1, 

1933,  for  a  total  price  of  $3,600;  payable  $100 
monthly.  The  estimated  useful  life  of  the  refriger¬ 
ators  was  eight  years;  annual  depreciation,  $450; 
depreciation  for  fifteen  months,  $562.50. 

2.  Stoker  was  purchased  by  receiver  June  1,  1933,  for 
a  total  price  of  $1,800,  payable  $50  monthly.  The 
estimated  useful  life  of  the  stoker  was  ten  years; 
annual  depreciation,  $180;  depreciation  for  fifteen 
months,  $225. 

3.  Fire  insurance  premiums  were  paid  during  the 
redemption  period  for  three  years  from  April  1, 

1936.  Nine  months,  from  April  1  to  December  31, 

1936,  amounted  to  one  fourth  of  the  term  of  the 
policy.  One  fourth  of  the  amount  paid  was  charged 
against  the  redemption  period. 

4.  Exterior  painting  was  completed  on  October  1,  1936, 
at  a  cost  of  $500.  It  was  estimated  that  the  painting 
was  good  for  the  following  three  years.  The  portion 
of  this  cost  allocable  to  the  redemption  period  was 
for  the  three  months  from  October  1  to  December 
31,  1936,  and  was  one  twelfth  of  $500,  or  $41.70. 

5.  Roofing  was  laid  on  July  1,  1936,  with  a  five-year 
guarantee  on  the  job.  The  portion  allocable  to  the 
redemption  period  was  for  the  six  months  from  July 
1  to  December  31,  1936,  and  was  one  tenth  of  $400, 
or  $40. 

The  receiver’s  final  cash  balance  was  turned  over  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  as  owner  of  the  majority  of  the  deficiency  judgment  in¬ 
terest.  In  accepting  this  cash  balance,  the  corporation  made  itself 
liable  to  the  nondepositing  bondholders  to  pay  them  their  allocable 
share  of  the  income  of  the  redemption  period.  The  general  prin¬ 
ciples  stipulated  by  the  counsel  for  the  receiver  and  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  been  adhered  to,  and  Edwards  and  Diener  were  satisfied 
that  their  allocation  could  never  be  attacked  for  want  of  equity  by 
any  party  at  interest. 
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•  Richard  U.  Ratcliff 

The  most  frequent  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  proper  locations  for  various  types  of  retail 
outlets  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer  or  lease  broker.  It 
is  a  matter  of  finding  the  right  location  for  a  given  store.  The 
converse  of  this  problem  is  that  of  finding  the  right  store  for  a 
given  location,  which  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  property 
owners  with  retail  space  to  rent.  Their  stake  in  tenant  selection 
is  considerable,  since  a  lease  is  no  better  than  the  merchant  who 
signs  it,  and  since  the  success  of  the  retailer  depends  in  a  large 
part  upon  his  location.  No  intelligent  owner  will  rent  space  to  a 
tenant  whose  business  is  inappropriate  for  the  site,  no  matter 
how  generous  may  be  his  offer,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
enterprise  will  fail,  the  lease  will  be  broken,  and  costly  vacancy 
will  ensue  until  a  new  occupant  can  be  secured.  Furthermore,  a 
tenacious  stigma  of  failure  will  attach  to  the  location,  creating 
doubt  and  hesitancy  in  the  minds  of  prospective  tenants. 

The  discussion  which  follows  will  consider  the  problem  of  retail 
location  from  the  property  owner’s  viewpoint.  In  truth,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  tenant  and  landlord  are  the  same  in  the  matter  of  proper 
location,  for  both  suffer  from  mistakes  in  site  selection.  However, 
there  are  some  differences  in  the  approach  to  the  questions  involved 
and  in  the  technique  of  analysis.  It  is  proposed  first  to  consider 
some  fundamental  facts  concerning  the  retail  structure  of  cities, 
and  then  to  discuss  the  relationships  between  the  buying  habits  of 
consumers  and  the  selection  of  tenants. 

URBANISM  AN  ECONOMIC  PHENOMENON 

Sociologists,  more  than  any  other  group,  have  given  attention  to 
the  phenomenon  of  urban  agglomeration.  This  fact  may  explain 
the  general  tendency  to  consider  the  city  as  a  social  unit.  But  even 
a  superficial  consideration  of  the  historical  evolution  of  urbanism 

'The  material  in  this  article  has  been  adapted  from  a  more  extensive  study,  "The  Problem  of 
Retail  Site  Selection,”  by  Richard  U.  Ratcliff,  Michigan  Business  Studies,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1  (Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  IfichiKan  Press,  1989). 
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will  reveal  its  fundamental  economic  causation.  It  is  true  that  some 
cities  grew  up  around  religious  shrines,  that  others  originated  as 
political  capitals,  while  some,  endowed  by  nature,  developed  as 
recreational  centers.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  urban  population  is  found  in  locations  of  favored 
economic  opportunity.  In  general,  cities  are  loci  of  the  wealth¬ 
getting  and  wealth-spending  activities  of  man — some  at  the  sources 
of  raw  materials,  some  where  accessibility  to  raw  materials,  power, 
and  markets  favor  manufacturing,  and  some  at  points  of  trans¬ 
shipment  where  transport  and  trade  provide  economic  opportunity. 

If  it  can  be  assumed  that  urbanism  is  basically  an  economic 
phenomenon,  it  is  a  logical  deduction  that  the  internal  organization 
of  cities  has  evolved  as  a  mechanism  to  facilitate  the  functioning 
of  economic  activities.  Perhaps  the  apparently  haphazard  arrange¬ 
ment  of  use  areas  does  have  an  essential  order,  diffused  though  it 
may  be  as  the  result  of  shortsighted  or  speculative  real  estate 
development. 

Increasing  specialization  of  function  has  characterized  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  present  complex  economic  organism.  The  city,  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  economic  mechanism,  has  exhibited  the  same 
tendency  in  the  form  of  increasing  specialization  of  site  function 
concomitant  with  the  maturing  of  the  urban  structure.  As  vil¬ 
lages  grow  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  there  is  evidenced  an 
increasing  tendency  for  uses  of  like  character  to  become  concen¬ 
trated  in  functional  areas.  In  the  several  residential  districts,  the 
growing  segregation  of  social  and  economic  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  reflected  in  an  increasingly  variant  quality  of  housing. 
Industrial  areas  begin  to  take  shape.  Within  the  retail  and  com¬ 
mercial  •  districts,  there  appears  a  pronounced  tendency  toward 
sectionalism,  a  clustering  of  like  uses.  Through  a  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  selection,  the  city  begins  to  acquire  a  definite  land-use 
pattern. 

In  general,  complexity  breeds  specialization  and  necessitates 
systematic  organization.  In  manufacturing,  the  more  complex  the 
process,  the  more  specialized  are  the  functions,  and  the  more 
highly  organized  are  the  operations.  And  so  it  is  that  growing 
cities,  with  an  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  economic  functions 
performed  within  them,  tend  to  rearrange  the  uses  of  land  in  order 
to  facilitate  these  activities  most  effectively. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  specialization  in  any  field  that  those  per¬ 
sons  or  materials  or  locations  best  adapted  to  a  particular  function 
or  operation  gravitate  toward  the  performance  of  that  function. 
This  is  true  in  urban  evolution.  The  utilization  of  land  is  ulti¬ 
mately  determined  by  the  relative  efficiencies  of  various  uses  in 
various  locations.  Efficiency  in  use  is  measured  by  rent-paying 
ability,  the  ability  of  a  use  to  extract  economic  utility  from  a  site. 
The  process  of  adjustment  in  city  structure  to  a  most  efficient 
land-use  pattern  is  through  the  competition  of  uses  for  the  various 
locations.  The  use  which  can  extract  the  greatest  profit  from  a 
given  site  will  be  the  successful  bidder.  The  outgrowth  of  this 
market  process  of  competitive  bidding  for  sites  among  the  poten¬ 
tial  users  of  land  is  an  orderly  pattern  of  land  use  spatially  organ¬ 
ized  to  perform  most  efficiently  the  economic  functions  which 
characterize  urban  life. 

The  ideal  land-use  pattern  is,  of  course,  never  attained.  Site 
bids  are  too  often  matters  of  trial  and  error.  The  complexity  of 
the  forces  impinging  upon  each  site  precludes  any  accurate  meas¬ 
urement  of  its  future  utility.  The  widespread  use  of  leases  tends 
to  perpetuate  errors  in  site  selection  and  to  delay  the  process  of 
rearrangement.  Finally,  the  perpetual  evolution  of  our  economy, 
technological  change,  and  social  mutations  are  continually  creating 
alterations  in  economic  functions  and  giving  rise  to  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  city  structure  which  can  be  corrected  but  slowly  and 
painfully. 

Since  we  are  interested  primarily  in  retail  land  use,  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  characteristic  retail  conformation  is  appro¬ 
priate.  The  focal  point  of  every  city  is  the  central  shopping  area, 
familiarly  termed  the  “100  per  cent  district.”  Here  are  the  great 
department  stores,  the  incarnadine  variety  chains,  the  smart  ap¬ 
parel  shops,  interlarded  with  restaurants,  drugstores,  and  specialty 
stores  which  serve  the  shopping  crowds  drawn  into  the  district. 
This  is  the  area  which,  by  virtue  of  the  ecological  organization  of 
the  city  and  the  convergence  of  transportation  lines,  is  the  spot 
most  accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of  consumers.  Crowding 
and  interpenetrating  the  area  of  most  intensive  retail  activity  are 
the  lesser  retail  uses  —  popular-price  department  stores,  men’s 
wear,  furniture,  pianos,  family  shoes,  sporting  goods,  radio,  and 
popular-price  restaurants.  In  one  sector,  there  may  be  a  scattering 
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of  theatres,  and  at  another  point,  the  financial  and  office  building 
district.  As  the  central  business  area  merges  into  the  wholesale 
and  light  manufacturing  district,  or  into  the  slum  and  rooming 
house  area,  there  appear  the  lowest  grade  of  central  business 
uses — pawnshop,  food  store,  pool  hall  and  beer  garden,  burlesque 
house,  automotive  supplies,  shoe  repair,  cheap  photographer,  and 
cheap  restaurant.  In  the  direction  of  the  better  residential  areas, 
the  retail  area  tapers  off  in  specialty  shops,  food  stores,  restaurants, 
gift  shops,  small  apparel  stores,  and  automobile  showrooms. 

It  is  a  common  misconception  that  the  majority  of  retail  trade 
is  done  in  the  central  district.  Two  authoritative  studies  of  retail 
trade,  one  covering  Baltimore  in  19202  and  the  other  Philadelphia 
in  1935,3  reveal  the  relative  importance  of  the  central  area.  In 
Baltimore,  the  central  shopping  district  contained  6.1  per  cent  of 
the  city’s  stores  and  accounted  for  28.1  per  cent  of  the  total  retail 
business.  In  Philadelphia,  the  corresponding  ratios  were  9.2  per 
cent  and  37.4  per  cent.  In  only  two  retail  classifications  did  the 
central  district  account  for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  city 
sales — the  general  merchandise  group  with  71.5  per  cent  and  the 
apparel  group  with  63.2  per  cent.  In  three  other  groups,  the  cen¬ 
tral  area  accounted  for  roughly  one  third  of  all  sales — the  furni¬ 
ture-household  group,  the  restaurant  group,  and  the  unclassified 
group.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  drugstore  sales,  15  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  the  lumber  and  building  hardware  group,  and  less  than 
10  per  cent  for  the  food  stores,  automotive  group,  and  filling  sta¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  central  area. 

The  pattern  of  the  outlying  retail  structure  consists  of  com¬ 
binations  and  variations  of  two  basic  conformations.  The  one 
phenomenon  is  the  retail  use  of  property  abutting  a  traffic  artery, 
stretching  out  along  its  length,  and  rarely  sprouting  off  down 
intersecting  streets.  This  form  is  variously  called  a  “string- 
street  development,”  a  “busines  thoroughfare,”  or  a  “business 
street.”  The  nature  of  the  uses  comprising  this  conformation 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  street  is  a  main  automobile 
artery  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  the  core  of  a  residential  area. 
The  use  of  the  street  as  a  traffic  artery  attracts  retail  shops  serving 

K.  Rolph,  “The  Location  Structure  of  Retail  Trade,”  Domestic  Commerce  Series,  No.  80, 
United  Stat^  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

’United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Intra-City  Business  Census  Statistics  for  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  May,  1937,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Malcolm  J. 
Proudfoot,  Research  Geographer,  p.  25. 
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the  transients — Ailing  stations,  accessory  shops,  automobile  show¬ 
rooms,  quick  lunches  and  refreshment  stands,  and  food  markets 
and  fruit  stands.  The  proximity  of  residential  districts  encour¬ 
ages  convenience-type  outlets — drugstores,  grocery  stores,  laundry 
and  cleaning  branches,  hardware  stores,  delicatessens,  and  pool 
halls.  Since  there  are  infinite  variations  in  the  relative  importance 
of  major  streets  as  arteries  and  as  the  cores  of  residential  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  nature  of  string-street  retail  development  cannot  be 
strictly  defined. 

The  other  basic  conformation  of  the  outlying  retail  structure 
is  the  nucleation — a  clustering  of  retail  uses  which,  in  the  higher 
forms,  tends  to  assume  a  structural  unity.  This  form  typically 
appears  at  the  more  important  intersections  and  creates  a  pyramid¬ 
ing  of  land  values  to  a  peak  adjacent  to  the  intersection.  The 
nucl>3ation  may  vary  in  nature,  extent,  and  intensity  of  land  use 
from  the  neighborhood  grocery-drugstore  combination  to  a  major 
retail  subcenter  providing  on  a  reduced  scale  all  the  services  of 
the  central  business  district.  Frequently,  nucleations  appear  as 
peaks  of  development  in  a  string  street,  and  the  boundary  between 
the  string  street  and  the  nucleation  is  a  matter  of  arbitrary  defini¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases,  the  nucleation  is  concentrated  on  the  primary 
street  although  it  frequently  sends  off  short  spurs  down  the  major 
cross  street.  The  junction  of  two  string-street  developments  is 
usually  the  locus  of  a  nucleation.  The  numerous  isolated  grocery 
stores  and  drugstores  which  spot  residential  areas  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  nucleations  proper,  and  they  often  constitute  the 
original  germ  which  develops  into  a  nucleation  as  the  tributary 
residential  area  matures. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  consideration  of  urban  retail  structure 
has  been  to  illustrate  the  complex  pattern  which  has  evolved  with 
urban  development.  This  pattern  is  not  a  haphazard  design,  but 
has  appeared  in  response  to  definite  needs  and  demands.  It  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  distribution  as  the  railroad  or 
motor  truck,  and  the  underlying  arrangement  of  its  component 
parts  is  equally  rational. 

LAND-USE  PATTERN  REFLECTS  BUYING  HABITS  OF  CONSUMERS 

The  concept  of  the  city  as  an  economic  mechanism  has  been 
presented  in  the  foregoing  section.  The  theory  was  advanced  that 
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if  the  pattern  of  general  use  areas  within  the  city  is  the  product 
of  economic  forces,  then  as  a  logical  extension  of  this  assumption, 
it  may  follow  that  the  special  internal  pattern  of  each  functional 
area  is  of  economic  origin.  Thus,  in  the  central  business  district 
of  a  large  city  the  structural  arrangement  of  land  uses  might  be 
represented  as  constituting  an  economic  machine  whose  parts  have 
been  arranged  and  rearranged  until  there  is  approached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  its  commercial  functions. 
The  operations  of  this  machine  can  best  be  explained  in  terms  of 
its  economic  functions  which,  it  will  be  shown,  are  but  a  reflection 
of  the  buying  habits  of  consumers. 

Merchants  select  and  bid  competitively  for  sites  for  their  stores 
from  among  optional  locations  on  the  basis  of  their  predictions 
of  net  return.  If  location  did  not  affect  retail  productivity,  there 
would  be  no  site  competition  among  merchants.  Rent  would 
be  a  minor  consideration  and  would  be  determined  by  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  land  in  some  utilization  which  is  in  competition  with 
retail  use.  It  might  be  said  that  the  successful  bidder  for  any  site 
will  be  that  merchant  who  can  most  profitably  exploit  the  location. 

The  most  important  variables  among  the  determinants  of  the 
maximum  rent  which  any  merchant  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  site 
are  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  markup.  Both  of  these  items,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  volume  of  sales,  are  functions  of  location,  though  in 
varying  degrees. 

The  ability  of  a  given  retail  type  to  exploit  a  certain  site — and 
thus  the  site  bid  of  the  retailer — depends  not  only  on  the  number 
of  potential  customers,  but  also  upon  their  buying  habits  and  mo¬ 
tives.  It  is  a  natural  impulse  of  consumers  to  wish  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  disutilities  of  purchasing.  These  disutilities  consist 
of  time  and  money  costs  which  must  be  added  to  the  costs  of  the 
goods  ultimately  purchased.  This  general  desire  for  efficiency  in 
purchasing  applies  to  all  goods,  but  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
for  various  types  of  goods.  The  importance  of  minimizing  the  dis¬ 
utilities  in  buying  is  conditioned  by  a  complex  of  values  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  consumer,  such  as  the  desire  for  compari¬ 
son,  the  immediacy  of  the  need,  the  economic  importance  of  the 
article,  the  frequency  of  purchase,  and  patronage  preferences.  The 
significant  evaluation  of  these  factors  is,  of  course,  the  collective 
evaluation,  i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  individual  evaluations  of  all  the 
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potential  consumers.  Where  comparison  and  shopping  are  habit¬ 
ual  parts  of  the  buying  process,  the  consumers  demand  that 
stores  selling  a  similar  type  and  grade  of  the  commodity  be  grouped. 
Collectively,  the  consumers  indicate  the  importance  of  such  a  geo¬ 
graphical  arrangement  by  the  volume  of  their  patronage  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  willingness  to  pay  a  price  premium.  For  example, 
a  tobacco  shop  in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  a  quiet  side  street 
will  have  a  small  volume  of  sales  because  most  smokers  habitually 
purchase  cigarettes  and  cigars  at  points  convenient  to  their  places 
of  occupation  or  directly  in  the  course  of  their  travels  in  shopping, 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  or  in  going  to  and  from  lunch  or 
to  and  from  home.  At  a  football  or  baseball  game,  consumers 
willingly  pay  a  dime  for  a  bag  of  peanuts  which  they  could  secure 
for  a  nickel  by  going  across  the  street.  The  convenience  and  time¬ 
lines.".  of  the  offer  offsets  the  premium  in  price.  A  furniture  store 
may  do  well  on  a  quiet  side  street,  for  the  typical  family  buys  fur¬ 
niture  infrequently  and,  on  such  special  occasions,  is  not  averse 
to  traveling  to  a  relatively  out-of-the-way  spot.  Ladies’  wrist 
watches  could  not  be  marketed  successfully  at  a  ball  park,  since 
a  purchase  of  this  kind  requires  careful  consideration,  comparison, 
and  considerable  time. 

THE  BUYING  ACT 

A  common  division  of  retail  goods  on  the  basis  of  buying  habits 
is  that  developed  by  Copeland,  who  classifies  retail  articles  into 
three  groups— convenience  goods,  shopping  goods,  and  specialty 
goods.^  This  is  a  useful  classification,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  a  somewhat  more  refined  device  for  characterizing  retail 
types  with  respect  to  the  buying  habits  of  their  customers  is 
required.  The  following  aspects  of  the  shopping  or  buying  act 
have  been  selected  as  of  especial  significance  as  determinants  in 
the  orientation  of  the  several  types  within  the  retail  structure. 

Purchaser:  One  of  the  major  determinants  of  location  for  any 
retail  type  is  the  family  purchasing  agent  who  characteristically 
shops  for  the  goods  offered.  Women  are  more  patient  and  thorough 
in  appraising  the  market.  Men  are  more  hurried  in  their  shopping, 
impatient,  and  prone  to  buy  the  first  article  which  approaches  their 


*Melvin  Thomas  Copeland.  Principle*  of  Merchandising  (Chicago  and  New  York:  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  1927),  p.  13. 
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requirements  or  taste.  Convenience  is  more  important  in  their 
minds,  and  the  opportunity  for  comparison  is  less  important. 

Postponability :  It  is  evident  that  variations  in  the  intensity 
of  desire  may  affect  the  evaluation  which  the  purchaser  places  on 
convenience.  The  forces  which  actuate  individuals  to  consummate 
a  purchase  vary  in  intensity  and  import  with  individuals  and  with 
commodities. 

Selection:  The  process  through  which  the  final  selection  of  an 
article  is  made  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  location  of  the 
store  which  sells  it.  In  some  cases,  the  article  is  preselected,  i.e., 
the  purchaser  determines  in  advance  of  the  shopping  trip  the  type, 
quality,  and  perhaps  the  brand  which  he  intends  to  buy.  Under 
such  circumstances,  convenience  may  be  of  minor  importance. 
Again,  many  articles  are  purchased  only  after  a  market  com¬ 
parison.  In  such  cases,  the  proximity  of  a  number  of  competing 
stores  is  advantageous.  Impulse  buying  may  be  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  comparison,  although  for  some  articles,  such  as 
neckties,  some  comparison  may  precede  purchase. 

Frequency:  Frequency  of  purchase  affects  the  importance  of 
convenience.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  frequency, 
the  more  important  the  convenience  of  location. 

The  more  significant  aspects  of  the  buying  act  which  have  been 
described — the  purchaser,  postponability,  the  process  of  selection, 
and  the  frequency  of  purchase — are  derived  in  a  large  part  from 
the  qualities  of  the  commodity.  Bulk,  weight,  fragility,  and  perish¬ 
ability  all  are  factors.  Bulky  and  heavy  objects  are  not  purchased 
on  a  shopping  expedition  which  is  dependent  upon  public  trans¬ 
portation  unless  the  store  provides  delivery  service.  Perishable 
items,  like  flowers,  are  likely  to  be  bought  on  the  way  home  or 
ordered  by  telephone  for  delivery.  The  economic  importance,  or 
value,  of  the  article  may  determine  whether  the  purchase  is  made 
as  an  incidental  part  of  a  general  shopping  trip  or  whether  husband 
and  wife  together  make  a  number  of  special  shopping  trips  before 
arriving  at  the  decision  to  buy. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  buying  behavior  has 
been  to  demonstrate  that  differences  exist  in  the  weights  attached 
to  the  convenience  of  location  in  the  purchasing  of  various  articles 
by  various  consumer  groups. 

The  concept  of  relative  convenience-desirability  as  between  re- 
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tail  goods  may  be  further  clarified  by  considering  the  fact  that  con¬ 
venience  is  one  of  the  important  services  offered  for  sale  by  retail 
stores.  The  subjective  value  which  consumers  attach  to  that  serv¬ 
ice,  as  with  other  commodities  and  services,  varies  among  individ¬ 
uals  and  with  respect  to  the  retail  articles  offered  at  convenient 
locations.  In  spite  of  these  individual  variations,  there  appears  to 
be  sufficient  of  a  common  mind  in  consumer  groups  to  create  a 
general  hierarchy  of  convenience-desirabilities  among  retail  types.® 

The  foregoing  argument  could  be  further  refined,  but  there  is 
danger  of  obscuring  the  central  theme,  i.e.,  that  consumers  finally 
determine  retail  location  by  expressing  their  evaluations  of  the 
convenience-desirabilities  for  the  several  articles  and  services  in 
terms  of  volume  of  purchases  and  purchase  price.  Thus  the  differ¬ 
ential  productivity  of  various  retail  sites  arises  from  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  aggregate  amount  which  various  consumer  groups 
are  willing  to  pay  for  convenience  in  the  purchase  of  various 
articles. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  retail  structure  in  its  relation  to  con¬ 
sumer-buying  behavior  has  been  designed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
retail  structure  assumes  a  predictable  form  because  of  variations 
among  retail  uses  in  the  importance  to  consumers  of  convenience 
at  various  locations ;  that  consumers,  in  the  aggregate,  express  the 
relative  convenience-desirabilities  in  the  volume  and  value  of  their 
custom ;  and  that  the  retail  pattern,  at  least  in  its  mature  form,  is 
an  expression  of  the  collective  will  of  the  patrons  of  the  several 
retail  outlets. 

DETERMINATION  OF  BEST  RETAIL  USE  . 

The  basic  steps  in  determining  for  what  retail  uses  a  given  site 
is  appropriate  are :  first,  to  identify  the  consumer  groups  to  which 
the  location  is  convenient  and  to  determine  the  size  of  those  groups ; 
and,  second,  to  determine  for  those  consumer  groups  the  ranking 
of  various  retail  articles  and  services  in  terms  of  convenience-de¬ 
sirability.  The  first  step  requires  a  traffic  analysis,  and  the  second 
step,  a  study  of  buying  habits. 

The  most  common  method  of  securing  information  on  potential 


‘Closely  related  to  the  idea  of  convenience-desirability  is  the  concept  of  “situs,”  a  quality  of 
urban  land  imparted  to  each  urban  site  through  the  "consensus  of  human  choice”  with  respect 
to  its  relative  appropriateness  for  optional  utilizations.  Herbert  B.  Dorau  and  Albert  G.  Hin- 
man.  Urban  Land  Economies  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1928),  p.  167. 
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consumers  of  goods  to  be  offered  at  a  particular  location  is  the 
simple  traffic  count.  This  method  involves  the  counting  of  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic  moving  past  the  site  during  a  series  of  test  periods 
on  several  days  of  the  week.  From  these  data,  estimates  are  made 
of  the  potential  sales  volume  of  a  hypothetical  retail  outlet.  It  is 
now  being  recognized  by  site  analysts  that  only  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  qualitative  analyses  of  traffic  are  productive  of  dependable 
estimates.  Attempts  are  made  to  separate  the  traffic  stream  into 
its  components  and  to  analyze  these  constituent  elements  with  re¬ 
spect  to  point  of  origin,  destination,  age,  sex,  economic  level, 
social  characteristics,  motives,  state  of  mind,  and,  of  course,  the 
number  of  individuals.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  analyze  in 
like  manner  the  adjacent  working  population  or  residents  who 
might  be  drawn  to  the  site  for  purchases  of  certain  kinds.  Having 
secured  an  adequate  description  of  the  predominating  groups  of 
potential  customers,  the  second  step  in  site  analysis  may  be  taken, 
i.e.,  the  study  of  the  buying  habits  of  the  several  consumer  groups 
and  a  determination  of  their  weightings  of  convenience-desirability 
with  respect  to  individual  retail  items  or  services. 

The  owner  of  retail  space  who  analyzes  his  location  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  has  been  briefly  outlined  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
is  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  type  of  business  to  be 
conducted  by  a  prospective  tenant  is  likely  to  be  successful.  A 
store  offering  goods  or  services  in  the  purchase  of  which  conveni¬ 
ence  is  not  important  to  the  consumer  groups  concentrated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  location  will  not  be  a  successful  tenant.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  desirable  lessee  will  be  found  among  those  retail 
types  which  provide,  in  addition  to  the  commodities  on  their  shelves, 
an  added  service  in  the  form  of  ready  accessibility  to  those  con¬ 
sumers  who  value  convenience  at  that  particular  site  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  articles  to  be  offered. 
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Maintenance,  repairs,  and 
replacements  of  electrical  equipment  are  a  closely  related  trio  in 
apartment  operating  practice.  Maintenance  is  the  first  step  and 
should  include  routine  inspection.  The  material  costs  for  lubricants, 
paint,  and  gland  packing  are  properly  chargeable  to  maintenance. 
Repairs  include  the  material  and  labor  costs  for  the  replacement 
of  worn  or  broken  parts.  Replacements  occur  at  the  end  of  the  use¬ 
ful  life  of  the  object.  It  is  usually  contemplated  that  replacements 
will  be  made  with  similar  equipment.  In  practice,  with  equipment 
having  a  long  life,  this  rarely  happens  due  to  improvements  in 
designs  and  changes  in  practice.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  re¬ 
placement  equipment  may  cost  either  more  or  less  than  the  original 
equipment.  Since  we  are  unable  to  predetermine  just  what  the 
costs  will  be,  it  is  customary  to  use  the  original  cost  figures  as  a 
base.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  these  costs  were 
abnormally  high  or  low  due  to  business  conditions  at  the  time  the 
installation  was  made. 

A  high  order  of  maintenance  and  repairs  will  prolong  the  life 
of  equipment,  and,  vice  versa,  poor  maintenance  and  repairs  will 
shorten  the  life  of  equipment.  The  costs  for  replacements  will 
vary  accordingly.  Within  these  variable  limits  it  is  a  matter  of 
good  judgment  gained  by  experience  to  make  a  proper  balance 
between  the  spending  of  money  for  maintenance  and  repairs  and 
the  spending  of  it  for  replacements. 

Because  maintenance  and  repairs  are  current  expenditures  they 
are  usually  considered  as  combined  into  one  item.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
placements  is  a  sum  set  aside  for  future  use.  After  the  newness 
has  worn  off  of  a  large  operation  having  a  great  number  of  re¬ 
placeable  items,  the  cost  of  replacements  may  become  more  like  a 
current  expenditure.  Replacement  of  some  of  the  items  will  be 
made  each  month. 
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To  estimate  the  cost  of  replacements  it  is  customary  to  estimate 
the  useful  life  of  the  equipment  and  to  divide  the  replaceable  cost 
by  the  number  of  years  of  life,  thus  obtaining  the  amount  to  set 
aside  annually.  It  must  be  recognized  in  doing  this  that  one  is  work¬ 
ing  with  average  figures.  If,  for  instance,  a  certain  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  an  estimated  life  of  fifteen  years,  some  of  the  units  may 
fail  and  be  subject  to  replacement  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  while 
others  may  last  twenty  years. 

Different  localities  and  different  usages  will  affect  the  useful  life 
of  the  equipment,  so  again  we  must  remember,  when  dealing  with 
average  figures,  that  about  one  half  of  the  plants  will  experience 
records  below  the  average  and  the  remainder  will  exceed  the  aver¬ 
age.  When  making  operating  budgets  for  a  number  of  plants,  by 
exercising  some  judgment  one  can  vary  the  replacement  estimates 
to  fit  local  conditions,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  can  estimate 
accurately  enough  to  keep  from  underestimating  some  plants  and 
heavily  overestimating  others. 

When  taking  over  the  management  of  a  property,  complete 
records  of  all  equipment  should  be  obtained,  including  blueprints 
of  the  installation,  descriptive  matter,  and  catalogs  of  all  items 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  repair  or  replace  at  any  future  time. 
The  physical  condition  of  the  equipment  should  be  noted,  and  the 
repair  and  replacement  costs  which  will  be  required  should  be 
estimated  by  persons  experienced  in  this  kind  of  work.  If  this  is 
not  done,  unexpected  costs  may  develop  later,  which  were  not  fore¬ 
seen  and  for  which  no  monies  have  been  set  aside.  Loss  in  profits 
and  a  variety  of  other  unpleasant  things  may  result. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  operating  budgets  be  estimated 
and  established  and  that  they  include  costs  for  maintenance,  re¬ 
pairs,  and  replacements.  Cost  records  should  be  kept  and  com¬ 
pared  monthly  with  these  estimates.  When  the  cost  records  vary 
from  the  estimate,  the  reasons  why  should  be  determined  and 
understood.  The  budget  estimates  should  be  compared  with  those 
of  other  properties  having  similar  problems  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  economical  practice.  However,  in  making  com¬ 
parisons,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  costs  are 
upon  the  same  or  a  comparable  basis  and  that  the  divisions  in 
costs  represent  the  same  or  comparable  operations. 

The  extent  to  which  budgeting  and  cost  accounting  is  carried 
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will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  operation.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  an  accounting  system  which  is  too  elaborate  for  a 
small  apartment  building  and  to  spend  more  money  in  keeping 
that  system  than  could  be  recovered  in  savings  as  a  result  of  it. 
However,  it  is  better  to  err  by  having  too  complete  a  record  of 
operations  than  by  not  having  a  sufficient  record.  The  old  state¬ 
ment,  “What  you  do  not  know  will  not  hurt  you,”  is  not  true  in 
the  realm  of  apartment  management. 

All  of  us  know  that  modern  living  is  dependent  upon  electricity. 
It  is  used  for  power  in  the  heating  plant,  elevator  service,  light¬ 
ing,  cooking,  refrigeration  for  foods,  the  heating  of  water,  ven¬ 
tilating  fans,  radios,  and  for  numerous  small  household  gadgets. 

Failure  of  the  electrical  supply  causes  considerable  inconven¬ 
ience  and  often  actual  damage.  In  apartments  of  over  four  stories 
the  elevator  service  becomes  more  important  with  the  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  building.  Failure  in  the  case  of  refrigeration 
may  cause  the  loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  food.  Failure  of 
the  lighting  system  at  night  may  result  in  serious  personal  injury. 
The  heating  system  may  be  dependent  entirely  upon  electrically 
driven  equipment.  An  instance  is  recalled  where  $60,000  worth 
of  damage  was  caused  to  the  plumbing  system  of  a  building  be¬ 
cause  of  freezing  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  heating  system, 
caused  by  inability  to  operate  the  electrical  equipment  on  the  oil- 
fired  boilers. 

There  are  two  major  divisions  of  the  electrical  system  required 
to  transmit  energy  to  the  point  of  use  —  the  distribution  system 
and  the  conduit  and  wiring  system. 

DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

The  distribution  system  is  that  part  of  an  electrical  installation 
in  a  group  development  of  apartment  houses  from  the  utility  com¬ 
pany’s  termination  point  up  to  and  including  the  point-of-service 
entrance  to  the  respective  buildings. 

It  is  similar  in  design  and  construction  to  the  standard  distri¬ 
bution  systems  used  by  the  public  utilities,  which  may  include  any 
one  of  the  following  types:  (1)  overhead  primary,  with  overhead 
or  underground  secondary,  and  (2)  underground  primary,  with 
underground  or  overhead  secondary.  The  wires  or  cables  which 
carry  the  high  voltage  are  considered  the  primary  section  of  the 
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distribution  system,  and  the  wires  carrying  the  low  or  domestic 
voltages  are  called  the  secondary  part  of  the  distribution  system. 
The  size  and  initial  cost  of  distribution  systems  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  service  required,  the  lowest  being  for  lighting  only,  in¬ 
creasing  in  cost  for  lighting  and  refrigeration,  and  the  highest 
being  for  lighting,  refrigeration,  cooking,  and  power  services. 

From  the  standpoint  of  maintenance,  the  combination  of  over¬ 
head  primary  and  secondary  distribution  is  the  cheapest,  whereas 
the  underground  primary  and  secondary  distribution  system  is 
the  most  costly. 

When  electricity  is  supplied  at  the  wholesale  energy  rate,  using 
either  primary  or  secondary  master  metering,  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  is  usually  installed,  maintained,  and  owned  by  the  apartment 
development  company.  When  it  is  supplied  at  the  retail  rate  and  all 
tenants  as  well  as  the  project  spaces  are  metered  directly  by  the 
public  utility,  the  entire  distribution  system  is  installed,  maintained, 
and  owned  by  the  public  utility.  As  a  result  of  extensive  studies 
which  have  been  made  pertaining  to  the  actual  capital  cost  as  well 
as  maintenance  and  labor  costs  for  distribution  systems,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  capital  cost  should  be  between  $40  and  $65  per  dwelling 
unit.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  repairs,  and  replacements  should  be 
between  $.14  and  $.24  per  month  per  apartment.  The  variance  in 
these  figures  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  number  of  multidwelling 
units,  the  number  of  rooms  per  unit,  the  distance  between  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  actual  electric  service  requirements,  as  well  as  the 
type  of  distribution  system  installed. 

An  aid  to  keeping  down  maintenance  and  repair  costs  is  to  make 
routine  inspections  of  the  material  and  equipment.  This  routine 
also  may  contribute  to  continuity  of  service  by  discovering  condi¬ 
tions  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  might  develop  into  serious 
difficulties  resulting  in  the  interruption  of  service. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  it  is  recommended  that  a  qualified 
member  of  the  management  staff  inspect  and  check  the  various 
parts  of  the  distribution  system  at  regular  intervals,  as  follows: 

Transformers,  in  vaults  and  on  poles,  monthly. 

Temperature  of  the  transformer. 

Level  of  the  oil  indicated  by  the  oil  gauge. 

Oil  leaks  at  valve  or  elsewhere. 

Primary  secondary  connections. 

Transformer  vaults,  monthly. 

If  excess  moisture  or  water  is  present,  the  cause  should  be 

determined  and  remedied.  I 
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Protective  equipment,  semiannually. 

Oil  circuit  breakers,  primary  fused  cutouts,  disconnect  switches, 
etc.  should  be  observed  for  any  irregularities  as  to  their  con¬ 
dition  and  position. 

Wiring,  semiannually. 

Sag  in  cables,  which  might  put  an  undue  strain  on  insulators 
or  equipment,  should  be  taken  up. 

Insulators,  if  cracked  or  chipped,  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
placed. 

Transformer  oil,  annually. 

The  oil  in  a  transformer  acts  as  an  insulating  and  cooling 
medium.  If  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  moisture  present  in 
the  oil,  its  insulating  properties  are  greatly  reduced.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  sample  of  the  oil  from  each  transformer 
be  given  a  high  potential  test  once  a  year  by  the  public  utility 
company,  which  is  especially  equipped  to  do  this  work.  If  this 
is  not  done,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  “flashover”  occurring 
within  the  transformer  during  an  abnormal  primary  voltage 
condition.  Should  this  occur,  the  resulting  damage  to  the  trans¬ 
former  no  doubt  would  make  necessary  its  replacement. 

CONDUIT  AND  WIRING 

The  conduit  and  wiring  are  generally  considered  that  part  of  the 
electric  system  from  the  point-of-service  entrance  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  each  and  every  light  and  power  outlet,  including  lighting 
fixtures.  It  does  not  include  motor-driven  equipment  for  heating 
and  ventilating  systems. 

The  conduit  and  wiring  systems  can  be  classed  under  four  gen¬ 
eral  headings,  the  selection  of  which  depends  on  the  type  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  contemplated  cost  of  the  development.  These  are : 

Armored  cable,  known  to  the  trade  as  “BX,”  which  consists  of 
standard,  rubber-covered  wires,  protected  by  a  wrapping  of  steel 
tape.  This  is  the  cheapest  form  of  installation.  The  objection  to 
it  is  that  the  wires  cannot  be  replaced  within  the  armor  should 
any  defects  develop  in  the  wiring.  To  correct  the  trouble  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  walls  and  floors  to  install  new  armored  cable  con¬ 
cealed.  The  other  method  which  could  be  used  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  would  be  the  installation  of  surface-type  wire  mould, 
which,  depending  on  the  conditions,  might  prove  unsightly.  The 
installation  of  flexible  armored  cable  is  permitted  in  nonflreproof 
construction  and  in  hung  ceilings  and  furred  spaces  in  fireproof 
construction. 

Flexible  conduit,  known  to  the  trade  as  “Greenfield,”  is  similar 
in  construction  to  the  armored  cable  just  described,  except  that 
it  does  not  contain  wires.  When  the  installation  of  the  flexible  con¬ 
duit  has  been  completed,  the  wires  are  then  pulled  in  by  the  use  of  a 
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steel  tape  known  as  a  “fish  wire”  or  “snake.”  The  advantage  of 
this  method  of  wiring  is  that  defective  wires  can  be  replaced  read¬ 
ily.  The  installation  of  fiexible  conduit  is  not  allowed  in  concrete 
slabs  or  any  form  of  fireproof  construction,  but  may  be  installed 
in  hung  ceilings,  furred  spaces,  and  nonfireproof  construction. 

Electrical  metallic  tubing,  sometimes  referred  to  as  “thin  wall 
conduit,”  came  into  use  a  few  years  ago  and  was  used  only  for 
exposed  work,  i.e.,  for  installation  within  a  building,  but  not  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  fioor  and  wall  construction.  Recently,  however,  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  majority  of  electrical  inspection  depart¬ 
ments  for  installation  in  concealed  fireproof  construction.  It  is 
light  in  weight,  forms  a  better  protection  for  the  wires  than 
armored  cable  or  fiexible  conduit,  and  is  a  little  lower  in  cost  than 
standard  rigid  conduit. 

Rigid  metal  conduit,  sometimes  called  “thick  wall  conduit,”  is  a 
form  of  mild  steel  pipe  manufactured  in  ten-foot  lengths,  enameled 
inside,  and  either  enameled  or  galvanized  on  the  outside.  It  is 
manufactured  in  standard  pipe  sizes,  the  same  as  plumbing  and 
steam  pipe,  but  is  much  lighter  in  weight.  Rigid  conduit  may  be 
used,  exposed  or  concealed,  in  both  fireproof  or  nonfireproof  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  four  methods  of  wiring  outlined,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  armored  cable  is  the  lowest  grade,  with  rigid  metal  conduit 
considered  the  highest  grade.  In  the  sequence  given  above,  the 
initial  cost  of  installation  gradually  increases. 

From  a  review  of  a  large  number  of  multidwelling  develop¬ 
ments,  it  can  be  said  that  the  capital  cost  for  conduit  and  wiring 
systems  within  buildings  of  fireproof  and  semifireproof  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  between  $130  and  $250  per  dwelling.  The  main¬ 
tenance,  repair,  and  replacement  cost  should  be  between  $.40  and 
$.70  per  dwelling  per  month.  The  variance  in  the  capital  as  well 
as  maintenance  and  repair  costs  is  the  result  of  different  types  of 
conduit  systems  used,  as  well  as  quality  of  switches,  receptacles, 
lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  and  the  difference  in  layout  of  the  dwellings. 

HEATING  EQUIPMENT 

Electricity  is  used  in  heating  systems  to  drive  stokers,  pumps, 
fans,  and  oil  burners.  The  electrical  equipment  represents  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  heating  system,  but  the  main- 
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tenance  of  it  is  important  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  because 
failures  of  small  parts  of  electrical  equipment  can  cause  a  complete 
failure  of  the  whole  plant.  The  actual  cost  of  maintaining  this 
electrical  equipment  should  be  almost  negligible,  but,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  operation,  a  definite  program  of  inspection,  either 
weekly  or  monthly  as  the  case  may  require,  should  be  adopted  and 
rigorously  maintained.  The  maintenance  of  this  equipment  is 
something  like  caring  for  your  teeth,  and  we  might  paraphrase 
the  slogan,  “See  your  dentist  twice  a  year.”  If  troubles  are  caught 
on  routine  inspection  while  they  are  small,  the  annual  cost  of  fixing 
them  will  be  less,  and  there  will  be  less  interference  with  opera¬ 
tions.  The  automatic  features  and  switching  equipment  are  the 
parts  of  the  electrical  equipment  which  are  most  likely  to  give 
trouble. 

ELEVATOR  SERVICE 

The  maintenance  of  elevator  service  is  important  because  of 
the  safety  hazards  involved  and  the  inconvenience  caused  when 
elevators  cannot  be  run.  The  electrical  part  of  the  elevator  equip¬ 
ment  consists  of  motors,  generators,  control  and  switching  equip¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  more  or  less  automatic,  brake-operating  de¬ 
vices,  and  signal  systems.  Additional  mechanical  features  which 
must  be  maintained  include  cars,  ropes,  guides,  gears,  hoist  drums, 
brake  mechanism,  and  door-opening  devices.  The  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  all  of  these  will  be  between  $10  and  $30  per  elevator  per  month, 
not  including  major  replacements. 

The  maintenance  work  may  be  done  by  men  employed  for  this 
service  or  by  contracting  for  it  with  outside  concerns  who  make  a 
business  of  such  work.  The  choice  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  elevators  operated.  When  the  number  is  less  than  ten,  it  usually 
is  better  to  contract  for  the  maintenance  work  in  those  places 
where  prompt  service  is  available.  When  more  elevators  are  oper¬ 
ated,  men  capable  of  making  the  repairs  can  be  employed  to  take 
care  of  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  maintenance  work.  The  larger 
manufacturers  of  elevators  make  a  business  of  elevator  mainte¬ 
nance  work  and  have  services  in  the  larger  cities  where  their  equip¬ 
ment  is  used. 

Contracts  can  be  obtained  for  maintenance  work  which  cover 
everything  in  connection  with  the  upkeep  of  the  elevators,  includ- 
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ing  periodic  inspection,  lubrication,  and  call  service  available  over 
the  twenty-four-hour  period.  If  it  is  desired  to  contract  for  only 
the  more  difficult  part  of  the  repair  work  and  have  the  local  em¬ 
ployee  take  care  of  lubrication,  brake  adjustment,  and  other  minor 
details,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  a  contract.  The  cost  of  elevator 
maintenance  contracts  varies  widely,  depending  upon  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  equipment  and  the  extent  of  contract  coverage.  Newer 
automatic  elevator  systems  are  much  more  complex  than  the  simple 
or  older  installations,  and  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  more  com¬ 
plex  machines  is  correspondingly  higher. 

LIGHTING 

Stolen  lamp  bulbs  always  present  a  problem  and  represent  a 
substantial  loss.  There  are  several  means  of  overcoming  this. 

One  method  is  to  provide  all  lamp  sockets  in  basements,  service 
stairs,  etc.  with  wire  guards.  There  are  many  types  on  the  market, 
but  all  are  the  same  in  principle.  The  guard  clamps  to  the  socket 
body  and  is  tightened  by  screws,  which  can  be  tightened  or  loosened 
only  by  a  special  wrench  or  screwdriver  furnished  with  the  guards. 

Lamp  guards  are  unsightly  in  public  halls  and  stairways.  For 
these  locations,  a  special  lamp  adapter  is  available  which  will  fit  any 
standard,  medium-base,  brass-shell  socket.  A  lamp  bulb  cannot  be 
screwed  into  or  removed  from  this  adapter  without  the  use  of  a 
special  magnetic  tool  which  holds  the  floating  part  stationary. 

There  are  other  methods  such  as  left-hand-threaded  sockets  and 
lamps  and  also  sockets  with  set  screws  which  screw  to  the  lamp 
base. 

ELECTRIC  KITCHEN  RANGES 

The  parts  which  require  servicing  can  be  grouped  under  six  gen¬ 
eral  headings:  top  heating  units,  oven  heating  units,  control 
switches,  pilot  lights,  oven  doors,  and  oven  control  thermostats. 

Most  manufacturers  are  willing  to  give  a  member  or  members 
of  the  maintenance  staff  complete  instructions  in  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  their  electric  ranges.  After  such  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  the  average  maintenance  mechanic  should  be  able  to  make 
the  majority  of  repairs  and  replacements.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  should  it  be  necessary  to  request  service  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  servicing  company.  A  supply  of  parts,  such  as  surface  coils. 
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oven  coils,  control  switches,  pilot  lights,  door  springs,  etc.,  should 
be  kept  on  hand.  Past  experience  and  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
will  determine  what  quantity  of  each  part  should  be  stocked. 

Each  range  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  and  a  per¬ 
manent  record  kept  of  these  inspections.  This  record  may  be 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  refrigerator  inspections. 

In  addition  to  the  yearly  inspection,  the  range  should  be  in¬ 
spected  and  thoroughly  cleaned  when  a  tenant  change  occurs.  An 
ample  supply  of  instruction  books  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  pres¬ 
ent  as  well  as  future  tenants. 

The  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  costs  for  electric 
ranges,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  the  staff  or  by  contract  with  a 
servicing  company,  should  be  between  $.50  and  $1.25  per  dwelling 
per  month.  These  figures  are  for  ranges  costing  from  $60  to  $150 
each. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

All  refrigerators,  regardless  of  make,  consist  of  six  main  parts : 
cabinet,  control  unit,  condenser,  fan,  evaporator,  and  condenser 
unit. 

The  repair  and  replacement  of  cabinet-door  hinges,  catches,  and 
gaskets  ordinarily  can  be  made  by  the  average  maintenance 
mechanic.  This  mechanic,  after  receiving  instructions  from  the 
manufacturer,  should  be  qualified  to  adjust  and  replace  the  control 
unit,  clean  the  condenser,  oil  the  fan  motor,  replace  broken  or 
worn  fan  belts,  and  make  other  minor  adjustments.  A  general  in¬ 
spection  routine  should  be  established,  using  some  form  of  card 
file  or  loose-leaf  book  for  a  permanent  record  of  this  service,  listing 
the  date,  condition,  and  adjustments  or  repairs  made  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  Each  refrigerator  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a 
year.  In  addition,  a  general  checkup  should  be  made  when  tenants 
move  so  that  the  condition  of  the  refrigerator  can  be  recorded  be¬ 
fore  the  new  tenant  takes  occupancy.  Since  instruction  books 
provided  with  the  refrigerators  at  the  time  of  installation  are  gen¬ 
erally  lost,  it  is  suggested  that  an  ample  supply  of  these  be  kept 
on  hand  so  that  copies  are  available  for  new  tenants. 

It  is  appreciated  that  each  development  may  present  different 
maintenance  problems.  Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
servicing  by  a  refrigerator  servicing  company  and  the  extent  of 
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such  servicing.  A  proposed  form  of  contract  can  be  prepared  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Bid  No,  1  and  Bid  No.  2. 

Bid  No.  1  may  cover  an  annual  inspection  service,  including  the 
cleaning  of  units,  the  making  of  mechanical  adjustments,  and  the 
preparing  of  a  survey  on  the  need  for  repairs.  The  service  rendered 
under  this  bid  may  be  sufficient  where  a  capable  mechanic,  having 
some  refrigerator  experience,  is  on  the  management  staff.  The 
cost  of  this  service  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $.25  per  unit 
inspection,  with  a  possible  range  of  from  $.10  to  $.40. 

Bid  No.  2  may  cover  the  breakdown  servicing.  Under  this  bid 
the  contractor  is  required  to  stipulate  the  charge  for  making  serv¬ 
ice  calls  and  also  the  price  of  parts.  This  part  of  the  contract  ob¬ 
ligates  the  management  only  when  calls  for  service  are  made  and 
establishes  the  price  for  such  service.  It  is  possible  that  calls  upon 
the  servicing  company  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  after  it  has 
been  found  that  certain  repairs  and  replacements  of  parts  can  be 
handled  by  a  mfember  of  the  maintenance  staff. 

Estimated  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  costs,  either  by 
the  staff  or  under  contract,  should  be  somewhere  between  $.75  and 
$1.75  per  dwelling  per  month.  These  figures  are  for  refrigerators 
ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $150  each. 

HOT-WATER  HEATERS 

The  inspection  and  the  repair  of  electric  hot-water  heaters  are 
limited  principally  to  the  control  equipment,  consisting  of  a  time 
clock  located  remote  from  the  tank  and  two  built-in  thermostat 
switches  controlling  the  upper  and  lower  heating  elements.  The 
heating  elements  are  sealed  in  so  that  air  cannot  reach  the  resist¬ 
ance  wire,  and  oxidation  is  consequently  prevented.  The  assembled 
unit  is  moistureproof,  and  no  dirt  can  collect  between  terminals 
and  the  copper  sheath.  Being  sealed  away  from  all  air  and  moisture 
and  thoroughly  guarded  against  physical  damage,  the  heating  unit 
is  practically  indestructible. 

The  time  clock  and  thermostats  should  be  inspected  to  see  that 
all  terminal  wiring  is  tight,  thus  preventing  local  heating,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  adjusted  for  opening  and  closing  of  the 
circuits  which  they  control.  Repairs  will  amount  to  about  $.65  per 
year  per  hot-water  tank. 
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VENTILATING  FANS 

Ventilating  fans  for  kitchens,  laundries,  and  other  spaces  should 
receive  regular  inspections  at  three-month  intervals,  or  oftener,  to 
keep  them  clean  and  properly  lubricated.  Replacement  costs  will 
be  much  higher  if  this  care  is  not  taken. 

RADIO  AERIAL  SYSTEMS 

Although  a  number  of  aerial  systems  are  available,  one  particular 
type  known  as  an  all-wave  multicoupler  antenna  system  has  found 
the  most  favor  because  of  its  ruggedness,  simplicity  of  design,  low 
upkeep,  and  its  assurance  of  good  reception  to  the  tenants.  With 
this  system  a  maximum  of  twenty  radio  sets  can  be  connected  to 
one  aerial. 

The  material  consists  of  standard  wire  and  fittings,  antenna 
transformer,  lightning  arrester  for  each  aerial,  and  a  multicoupler 
unit  for  each  radio  outlet.  The  transformer  automatically  selects 
the  proper  antenna  characteristic  for  either  standard  or  short-wave 
reception.  The  multicoupler  serves  to  eliminate  interference  from 
other  apartment  radio  sets.  The  lightning  arrester,  while  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  system,  should  be  provided  as  a  safety  feature. 

Inspection  is  required  only  to  see  that  all  connections,  particu¬ 
larly  those  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  tight  and  intact. 

Since  the  antenna  system  proper  has  no  moving  parts  and  re¬ 
ceives  no  current  to  produce  heating  effects,  its  upkeep  is  prac¬ 
tically  negligible. 

In  conclusion,  the  costs  of  maintenance,  repairs,  and  replace¬ 
ments  are  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  total  operating  costs.  The 
best  operating  results  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of 
eternal  vigilance.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  operator  to  feel 
so  satisfied  with  the  results  he  has  accomplished  that  he  does  not 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  toward  a  further  improvement  of  his 
operating  practices. 
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RENOVATION  OF  HOTEL  DECORATIONS 

•  A.  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  c.p.m. 

A-TTRACTIVE  decorations  make 
your  property  sparkle.  They  are  silent  salesmen,  constantly  at 
work.  Disregard  them,  and  you  help  shorten  the  economic  life 
of  your  hotel.  Slight  them,  and  you  increase  the  turnover  of  its 
clientele. 

Because  decorations  involve  considerable  expense,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  their  planning  and  execution.  To  produce 
results  that  will  be  pleasing  and  a  sound  investment,  it  is  essential 
to  have  the  advice  of  someone  with  a  true  talent  for  color  and 
arrangement.  And  it  is  preferable  to  put  the  entire  program  in 
the  hands  of*  a  person  in  whom  this  talent  is  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  materials  and  ability  to  plan  and  execute. 

What  does  this  assistance  cost?  The  fee  paid  an  interior  deco¬ 
rator  depends  upon  the  character  of  service  rendered ;  it  generally 
runs  from  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  wholesale  prices  to  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  of  retail  prices,  together  with  the  customary 
markup  or  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail.  In  the  latter 
case,  assuming  that  the  markup  is  50  per  cent  of  the  wholesale 
price,  and  10  per  cent  is  added  to  that,  the  result  is  equivalent 
to  paying  the  decorator  65  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price.  In 
the  case  of  a  fee  of  5  per  cent  above  wholesale  prices,  the  service 
probably  would  consist  primarily  of  purchasing  for  a  hotel  the 
merchandise  for  a  single  decorative  scheme  to  be  repeated  in  a 
large  number  of  bedrooms.  The  decorator  would  place  orders  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  management  and  would  assume 
none  of  the  financial  risk  or  overhead  expense.  The  fee  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  personal  supervision  re¬ 
quired  in  the  execution  of  the  program.  It  is  only  for  special  work 
by  a  highly  talented  and  experienced  decorator  that  a  fee  of  a 
fixed  percentage  above  the  retail  price  should  be  considered,  and 
in  this  event  overhead  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  decorator. 

To  avoid  a  too  theoretical  discussion,  let  us  consider  a  specific 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  article,  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Florence  O’Donnell, 
interior  decorator  for  the  property  discussed,  and  to  James  P.  Beury,  Jr.,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  paint  crew  for  the  job. — The  Author. 
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problem.  Let  us  analyze  and  make  plans  for  the  redecoration  of 
the  run-down  and  outmoded  lobby,  the  powder  room  just  off  the 
lobby,  and  100  bedrooms  of  a  300-room  resort  hotel  located  on 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  This  hotel’s  clientele  is  good,  but  rates 
obtained  are  moderate. 

A  DECORATOR  IS  EMPLOYED 

The  manager’s  first  job  is  to  decide  what  is  the  most  appropriate 
type  of  professional  assistance  to  procure.  He  knows  that  for  the 
quantity  of  goods  to  be  purchased  his  hotel  is  entitled  to  contract 
prices,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  surrender  this  entire  price  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  services  of  a  decorator.  But  he  remembers  the  last 
few  bedrooms  which  he  and  his  housekeeper  and  painter  did  over 
by  themselves,  with  far  from  satisfactory  results.  Decidedly,  he 
feels,  it  would  be  worth  sacrificing  a  part  of  the  price  advantage 
for  professional  advice.  Yes,  it  surely  would  be  worth  while  to 
have  someone  with  an  understanding  of  color  and  an  eye  for  econ¬ 
omy  to  help  select  draperies,  carpet,  upholstery,  and  bedspreads, 
to  be  on  hand  when  the  paint  is  mixed  to  see  that  the  desired  color 
actually  is  produced,  and  to  supervise  the  making  of  the  draperies 
by  the  seamstress.  Furthermore,  he  has  heard  of  instances  where 
decorators  by  persistent  shopping  have  been  able  to  obtain  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  prices.  Consequently,  he  employs  a  decorator  to 
plan  the  work,  shop  for  materials,  and  supervise  the  execution  of 
the  job,  but  the  hotel  remains  responsible  for  the  financing  and 
overhead. 

As  a  preliminary  measure  the  manager  notifies  a  few  of  the 
larger  supply  houses  that  a  decorator  has  been  employed  to  make 
purchases  in  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  that  all  orders  for  ma¬ 
terials  are  to  be  countersigned  by  the  manager  or  confirmed 
directly  by  him. 

THE  LOBBY  IS  STUDIED 

The  work  is  to  be  done  during  one  of  the  hotel’s  dullest  seasons. 
In  order  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  the  guests  as  little  as 
possible,  it  is  decided  to  start  with  the  renovation  of  the  second- 
floor  lobby.  First,  the  room  is  studied.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  architecture  and  lighting  as  these  features  go  a  long 
way  toward  determining  both  the  present  and  future  character 
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of  the  room.  The  heavy  supporting  columns  and  the  ponderous 
fireplace,  the  wrought-iron  lighting  fixtures,  the  Jacobean  furni¬ 
ture  all  combine  to  produce  an  atmosphere  of  stuffiness  and 
gloom  —  certainly  not  to  be  desired  in  a  resort  hotel  where  all 
should  be  sunshine  and  gaiety.  The  dark  colors  on  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  are  the  final  touch  that  pulls  down  the  ceiling. 

It  is  evident  that  the  lighting  fixtures  must  go,  the  ornate  capi¬ 
tals  must  be  painted  out,  and  much  lighter  paint  used  on  the 
ceiling. 

Some  of  the  furniture  must  be  discarded.  There  are  several 
Queen  Anne  chairs  which  are  highly  desirable  and  other  chairs 
which,  although  of  no  particular  period,  are  comfortable  and  of 
good  line.  Other  pieces  can  be  improved  by  removing  at  least  part 
of  the  elaborate  scrollwork.  To  these  can  be  added  several  love 
seats  and  davenports  which  have  been  stored  in  the  back  of  the 
house  since  the  doing-over  of  the  first-floor  lobby. 

The  Chinese  rugs  must  remain.  Because  of  their  brilliant  colors 
they  are  a  difficult  decorative  problem,  but  they  were  expensive 
and  have  many  more  years  of  useful  life.  The  two  rugs  nearest 
the  elevator  are  worn  and  must  be  replaced. 

A  color  scheme  is  developed  which,  of  necessity,  is  keyed  to  the 
Chinese  rugs.  Chenille  rugs  of  two-tone  Burgundy  with  a  Chinese 
key  pattern  are  chosen  to  replace  the  two  worn  rugs.  Walls  are 
painted  lemon  yellow  and  columns  oyster  white,  with  capitals  of 
antiqued  light  brown  and  a  delicate  trim  of  gold.  For  furniture 
coverings,  plain  colors  of  mulberry,  coin  gold,  and  turquoise  are 
used  in  mohair  and  mohair  frieze.  Two  styles  of  striped  cotton 
materials  give  a  surprise  note.  Old  blue  is  present  in  cotton  frieze. 
Figured  materials  are  in  woolen  tapestry.  Draperies  have  hori¬ 
zontal  stripes  of  beige  and  jade  green  on  a  gold  background. 
Lighting  is  indirect  from  floor  lamps. 

In  order  to  estimate  what  is  required  in  the  w'ay  of  furniture, 
a  floor  plan  of  the  room  is  drawn  to  scale  and  little  pieces  of 
paper  cut  to  scale  to  represent  the  various  pieces  of  furniture. 
These  “miniatures”  are  moved  around  and  grouped  on  the  floor 
plan  until  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  arrangement  is  obtained, 
and  then  glued  into  position.  Colors  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  same  system  is  used  for  the  placing  of  floor 
lamps. 
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EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  ON  PAINT 

The  lobby  walls  are  given  three  coats  of  paint  —  one  coat  of 
primer  and  sealer  and  two  coats  of  flat.  The  desired  color  is 
achieved  through  close  co-operation  of  the  decorator  and  the  paint 
crew. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  up  several  color  panels  showing  various 
tints  and  shades  of  the  desired  color.  These  in  turn  are  held  up  to 
the  wall  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  studied  under  the 
changing  light.  After  additional  tinting  and  shading,  one  panel 
is  selected.  But  this  is  not  final  because,  when  applied  to  a  large 
area,  the  colors  seem  different;  hence,  the  final  sample  is  really 
the  first  sizable  area  of  wall  that  is  completed. 

The  antiqued  brown  effect  on  the  capitals  is  achieved  by  glazing. 
Glazing  consists  of  applying  a  coat  of  paint  of  the  approximate 
consistency  of  water  over  a  light,  neutral-colored  coat  which  has 
dried  thoroughly.  (Generally,  the  glazing  coat  consists  of  oil, 
turpentine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pigment.  The  result  may  be 
softened  by  rubbing  carefully  with  a  cloth.)  Several  capitals  are 
finished  and  rubbed  in  various  effects,  and  the  decorator  makes 
the  final  selection.  All  of  the  capitals  are  glazed  by  the  same 
painter  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  color  throughout. 

The  furniture  can  be  strengthened  and  upholstered  on  the 
premises  much  less  expensively  than  by  sending  it  out.  The  deco¬ 
rator  and  the  manager  estimate  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
hauling,  for  profit  on  materials,  or  for  rent.  And,  fortunately, 
there  are  two  storerooms  that  may  be  converted  easily  into  a 
workshop.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  saving  one  third  of  the  cost  of  having  the  job  done 
on  the  outside. 

Consequently,  two  upholsterers  are  engaged  to  work  with  the 
house  carpenter,  who,  happily,  is  an  excellent  cabinetmaker.  The 
furniture  is  completely  stripped,  joints  reglued  and  re-enforced, 
webbing  replaced,  springs  tied,  hair  picked  over,  and  a  thorough 
refinishing  job  done  —  all  in  the  hotel’s  own  workshop. 

A  good  grade  of  upholstery  material  is  used,  wholesale  prices 
ranging  from  $3.50  to  $6.00  per  yard  for  the  fifty-inch  width. 

Well-made  chenille  rugs  are  selected  because,  in  addition  to 
being  sufficiently  tough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  in  front  of 
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the  elevator,  they  can  be  had  in  any  design  or  shape,  using  as 
many  colors  as  desired.  They  are  made  to  order  and  dyed  to  order. 
Having  the  wools  dyed  to  order  is  important  in  this  case  because 
it  makes  it  possible  to  produce  rugs  which  blend  with  the  many- 
colored  Chinese  rugs.  Instead  of  making  selections  from  swatches, 
a  sample  is  first  made  up  by  the  mill  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  colors  as  they  will  appear  after  they  are  woven  and  in  the 
light  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  This  eliminates  the  risk  of 
disappointment  when  the  finished  product  does  not  look  as  had 
been  anticipated  when  selecting  the  swatches. 

To  protect  the  Chinese  rugs  and  the  new  chenille  rugs  a  good 
grade  of  waffle  hair  lining  is  placed  between  them  and  the  marble 
floor. 

The  draperies  are  designed  by  the  decorator  and  made  by  a 
seamstress  working  under  the  decorator’s  supervision. 

To  supplement  the  old  furniture,  Chippendale  arm  chairs,  Chi¬ 
nese  Chippendale  end  tables,  and  bleached  mahogany  occasional 
tables  are  purchased.  Care  is  taken  to  make  sure  the  new  chairs 
are  made  especially  strong  for  hotel  use. 

POWDER  ROOM 

In  the  powder  room,  just  off  the  second-floor  lobby,  a  French 
gray,  twist- weave  carpet  is  placed.  (Twist-weave  carpet  is  woven 
in  the  same  manner  as  velvet  carpet,  but  a  yarn  is  used  which  in 
the  spinning  has  been  given  extra  twists.  It  is  sturdy,  and  the 
extra  twists  give  it  an  attractive  texture.)  Full-length  mirrors 
are  set  in  chartreuse  walls.  A  davenport  is  recovered  in  a  mul¬ 
berry  and  silver  fabric.  The  turquoise  mohair  and  yellow  damask 
on  the  chairs  are  set  off  by  pearl-gray  frames.  Hassocks  of  silver 
leatherette  are  at  make-up  tables  draped  in  turquoise,  silver,  and 
mulberry  stripes.  Here  also  lighting  is  indirect  from  floor  lamps, 
and  at  the  entrance  is  an  attractive  antiqued  white  leatherette 
screen  finished  with  brass  nails. 

BEDROOMS 

First  the  bedroom  furniture  is  inspected.  The  larger  pieces 
appear  to  be  in  fair  condition.  The  finish  of  beds  and  bureaus  has 
dried  out,  and  some  of  the  dowels  joining  the  footboards  of  the  bed 
to  the  corner  pieces  of  the  frame  have  been  pulled  loose.  The 
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doweled  joints  must  be  reglued  and  reset,  and  a  recommendation 
is  sent  to  the  housekeeping  department  that  the  next  casters  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  beds  be  considerably  larger  than  those  in  use  at 
present.  Larger  casters  not  only  will  help  to  prevent  the  foot¬ 
boards  from  being  pulled  loose,  but  will  mean  less  wear  and  tear 
on  the  carpet  as  well.  The  beds  and  bureaus  are  refinished  with 
a  somewhat  darker  stain  than  had  been  used  previously,  and  over 
the  stain  is  applied  a  coat  of  velvet  varnish.  The  total  labor  and 
material  cost  for  the  twenty-one  rooms  on  each  floor  is  $65. 

The  bedroom  chairs  are  found  to  be  in  very  bad  condition. 
They  need  to  be  thoroughly  reupholstered.  The  arms  and  legs  of 
the  larger  chairs  and  the  legs  and  backs  of  the  small  desk  chairs 
have  been  previously  “reconditioned”  by  applications  of  shellac, 
which  makes  the  problem  more  difficult,  for  the  shellac  has 
formed  into  a  gummy  substance  of  considerable  thickness.  The 
following  procedure  is  necessary: 

1.  Remove  all  old  finish  to  bare  wood  with  varnish  remover  and 
steel  wool. 

2.  Wash  with  gasoline  to  remove  all  varnish  remover.  (This  step 
is  important  if  the  new  finish  is  to  stick.) 

3.  Apply  penetrating  stain. 

4.  Varnish. 

The  effect  of  having  used  many  colors  on  walls  and  ceilings 
is  achieved,  although  only  six  colors  are  used  for  the  entire  job. 
This  the  decorator  accomplishes  by  using  the  same  colors  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions  and  locations.  For  example,  one  room  is  finished 
with  yellow  walls  and  light  gray  ceiling,  and  the  next  with  light 
gray  walls  and  yellow  ceiling.  One  room  is  finished  with  turquoise 
walls  and  cream  ceiling,  and  the  next  with  cream  walls  and  tur¬ 
quoise  ceiling. 

Before  painting  is  commenced  a  color  chart  is  made  for  the 
foreman  painter.  This  chart  lists  the  rooms  by  numbers  and 
specifies  the  color  of  wall  and  ceiling  paint  for  each  room.  And 
it  does  make  a  difference  which  colors  go  in  which  rooms.  For 
example.  Room  103  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  has  only 
one  window.  At  no  time  of  the  day  does  sunlight  enter  it  directly. 
In  rooms  such  as  this  the  light,  warm  colors,  such  as  tan,  cream, 
peach,  and  pale  yellow,  are  desirable.  This  also  applies  to  some 
of  the  rooms  on  the  first  three  floors  of  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  where  an  adjoining  building  rises  to  obstruct  the  sunlight. 
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But  above  the  third  floor  in  all  rooms  on  the  south  side,  the  light, 
cool  colors,  such  as  turquoise  and  light  green,  are  preferable. 

In  carpeting  suitable  for  hotel  bedroom  use  there  are  three  well- 
known  weaves:  Wilton,  velvet,  and  Axminster.  Briefly,  Wilton 
is  generally  used  where  a  rich  and  precise  design  is  essential,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  precise  design  must  be  paid  for, 
and  that  in  the  Wilton  weave  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  or 
worsted  is  buried  in  the  background.  Generally  speaking.  Ax- 
minsters  do  not  wear  as  well  as  Wiltons  and  velvets.  They  are 
most  suitable  for  residential  hotels  and  apartment  houses  where 
rooms  are  decorated  frequently  to  suit  the  tastes  of  tenants  and 
where  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  high  pile  to  give  the  appearance  of 
luxury.  Velvet  carpets  are  durable,  especially  if  woven  of  worsted 
rather  than  wool.  Also,  designs  which  do  not  require  precise 
execution  are  very  attractive  in  a  velvet  weave,  and  all  of  the 
wool  or  worsted  used  is  immediately  apparent. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  less  expensive  woolen  velvets  is  se¬ 
lected,  and  part  of  the  required  yardage  is  ordered  in  two-tone 
Burgundy  and  part  in  two-tone  green.  For  the  hallways  a  two- 
tone  velvet,  woven  of  worsted  instead  of  wool  and  of  sturdier 
construction  than  that  to  be  used  in  the  bedrooms,  is  purchased. 

In  laying  the  carpets  an  unexpected  expense  is  encountered. 
The  carpet  tacking  strips  consist  of  a  substance  apparently  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  amount  of  gypsum.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  hotel  was  constructed,  this  material  was  applied  directly  to 
the  concrete  floor  in  a  strip  about  two  and  one  half  inches  wide 
running  around  the  room  flush  with  the  wall.  When  laid,  it  clung 
to  the  floor  and  was  soft  enough  to  permit  a  tack  to  be  driven 
into  it.  It  still  is  possible  to  drive  tacks  into  the  strip,  but,  as 
far  as  remaining  attached  to  the  concrete  is  concerned,  much  of 
the  material  has  lost  its  adhesive  quality.  Hence,  wherever  the 
material  has  broken  away  from  the  concrete,  it  is  necessary  to 
drill  holes  and  fill  them  with  pegs  to  which  a  wooden  carpet  strip 
can  be  nailed.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  in  advance  just 
what  part  of  the  stripping  needs  repair;  when  the  carpet  man 
tacks  the  new  carpet  down  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  then 
pulls  against  the  first  side  to  stretch  the  carpet  before  tacking 
down  the  opposite  side,  the  tacking  strip  may  be  pulled  away  from 
the  floor. 
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The  carpet  is  cut  with  as  little  waste  as  possible  due  to  match¬ 
ing  the  pattern;  the  twenty-seven-inch  strips  are  sewed  together 
with  linen  thread  and  laid  over  forty-two-pound  lining.  Forty-two- 
pound  lining  is  heavy  enough  to  give  the  feeling  of  luxury  when 
the  carpet  is  walked  on,  yet  not  so  heavy  as  to  permit  the  legs 
of  the  larger  pieces  of  furniture  to  sink  in  to  the  point  of  break¬ 
ing  the  threads  of  the  carpet. 

For  bedspreads,  mohair  in  three  plain  colors — yellow,  turquoise, 
and  cream  gray — with  a  diamond  pattern  in  rayon,  is  selected. 
Mohair  spreads  are  more  expensive  than  many  other  kinds,  but 
have  definite  advantages.  They  do  not  wrinkle  easily  and  hence 
do  not  have  to  be  put  through  the  laundry  mangle  frequently, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  have  a  large  reserve.  Also,  they  are 
exceedingly  tough  and,  therefore,  are  not  easily  damaged  in  the 
laundry.  Spreads  with  a  plain  hemmed  edge  are  bought,  which 
are  easier  to  launder. 

The  extra  blanket  for  each  bed,  usually  folded  and  placed  across 
the  foot  on  top  of  the  spread,  is  not  of  the  same  family  of  colors 
used  elsewhere  in  the  room,  and  it  creates  a  large  spot  of  color 
completely  out  of  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  Consequently, 
a  recommendation  is  sent  to  the  housekeeping  department  that 
extra  blankets  either  be  kept  in  the  closet  or  placed  under  the 
pillows  over  which  the  spread  is  drawn. 

For  the  bedroom  windows  inexpensive  wooden  valances  are 
made  by  the  hotel  workshop.  Then,  of  course,  window  shades  and 
glass  curtains  are  needed.  And  for  the  final  decorative  touch,  the 
seamstress  makes  draperies  of  figured  sateen. 
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MODERNIZATION  OF  APARTMENT  DUILDINGS 

•  Carlton  Schultz,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

When  people  speak  of  modern¬ 
izing  an  apartment  building,  they  usually  have  in  mind  some 
complete  program  of  rebuilding  and  revamping  to  bring  an  obso¬ 
lete  building  up  to  date  in  appearance  and  equipment.  The  Chi¬ 
nese,  it  is  said,  pay  their  physicians  so  much  a  year  to  keep  them 
well  instead  of  employing  them  only  in  times  of  illness.  A  building 
management  organization  should  be  employed  with  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind  —  to  keep  the  building  well  —  for  it  is  only  a  sick 
building  that  needs  complete  modernization. 

A  building  is  old  from  an  economic  standpoint  only  when  it 
fails  to  function  as  effectively  as  a  newer  building.  Some  of  this 
failure,  in  a  poorly  managed  building,  can  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
proper  maintenance.  In  the  building  which  is  well  maintained, 
however,  age  brings  about  obsolescence  which  no  amount  of  re¬ 
pairing  can  overcome.  New  things  are  constantly  being  invented 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  tenants.  New  appliances  make 
the  functioning  of  the  building  less  expensive.  Designers  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  schemes  of  arrangement  and  decoration  to  make 
the  building  more  pleasant  for  tenants.  Architects  and  engineers 
are  constantly  improving  the  layout  and  arrangement  of  suites 
as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  entire  buildings  in  order  to  bring 
about  more  comfortable  occupancy  and  more  efficient  operation. 

Modernization  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  cure  of  a 
disease,  in  the  same  light  as  the  extermination  of  termites,  but 
should  be  considered  as  a  month-to-month  program  to  keep  a 
building  always  up  to  date.  Modernization  of  the  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  the  building  should  be  considered  each  spring  when 
planting  is  done.  Modernization  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
should  be  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  manager  every  time  he 
does  any  outside  repair  work  or  painting.  In  other  words,  a  build¬ 
ing  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  obsolete. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  a  hairline  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  routine  maintenance  of  an  apartment  building  and 
modernization.  In  every  modernization  program  there  is  some 
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element  of  maintenance,  and  in  every  maintenance  program  there 
should  be  a  large  element  of  modernization.  A  building  which  has  a 
first-class  maintenance  program  will  have  modernization  going  on 
continually. 

MODERNIZATION.  REPLACEMENT,  AND  REHABILITATION 

It  is  well  to  distinguish  between  modernization,  replacement, 
and  rehabilitation.  The  making  of  a  replacement  is  a  maintenance 
function.  In  other  words,  replacements  should  be  made  continu¬ 
ously  as  the  old  parts  wear  out.  If  a  washbowl  becomes  cracked, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  buy  a  new  one.  Many  managers  will 
buy  a  washbowl  just  like  the  old  one.  This,  of  course,  is  the  easy 
method.  The  thoughtful  manager,  however,  will  ask  if  the  wash¬ 
bowl  is  up  to  date,  or  whether  or  not  it  is  an  obsolete  pattern.  By 
putting  in  a  modern  type  of  bowl  he  keeps  the  bathroom  up  to 
date.  The  purchase  of  the  washbowl  is  a  replacement,  but  the 
replacement  made  with  an  up-to-date  bowl  is  modernization. 

Rehabilitation  is  closely  related  to  replacement.  A  well-man¬ 
aged  building,  receiving  replacements  as  it  should,  never  needs 
rehabilitation.  If,  however,  the  building  is  neglected  and  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  it  has  to  go  through  a  general  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  In  other  words,  the  building  has  to  be  put  back  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  should  have  been  kept  all  along.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  many  times  a  building  is  rehabilitated  when  it  should 
be  modernized. 

Modernization  is,  briefly,  bringing  a  building  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  required  of  a  new  building  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  is 
a  method  of  eliminating  many  of  the  effects  of  depreciation. 
Putting  it  another  way,  depreciation  is  the  disease  and  modern¬ 
ization  the  remedy  —  and  often  the  cure. 

Modernization  does  not  mean  following  every  freakish  idea  of 
style.  On  the  contrary,  freakish  changes  should  be  avoided;  all 
changes  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments  of  our  better-educated,  conservative  people.  It  would  be 
silly,  of  course,  to  turn  an  English  Colonial  building  into  a  flat- 
roofed  modernistic  structure  just  because  the  English  style  is 
older  than  the  modernistic  style.  Any  standard,  approved  style  of 
architecture  will  be  up  to  date  much  longer  than  a  freakish  style. 

Changes  in  equipment  move  much  more  rapidly.  The  kitchen 
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of  today  is  very  different  from  the  kitchen  of  a  few  years  back. 
Changes  in  lighting,  heating,  plumbing,  and  other  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  come  so  rapidly  that  a  building  manager  must  be  alert  at 
all  times,  lest  he  get  out  of  step  and  allow  his  buildings  to  become 
obsolete. 

MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  EXTERIOR 

Let  us  first  consider  the  grounds.  No  matter  how  attractively 
they  are  laid  out,  a  substantial  change  should  be  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  shrubbery  and  flower  beds  every  few  years,  or 
tenants  will  lose  interest  in  them.  When  an  apartment  is  new, 
shrubs  and  trees  are  planted  to  conform  to  some  general  scheme 
of  landscaping.  As  the  building  grows  older,  the  landscaping  also 
grows  older.  After  a  number  of  years,  many  trees  will  have  grown 
to  a  size  out  of  proportion  to  the  landscaping  and  should  be  re¬ 
placed  with  new  and  smaller  trees.  The  same  is  true  of  shrubs 
and  hedges.  Many  a  time  an  obsolete  yard  can  be  rejuvenated  by 
trimming  the  high  trees  and  bushes,  which  are  taking  up  three 
times  as  much  space  as  was  originally  planned  for  them,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  down  to  their  original  size. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  modernize  the  build¬ 
ing  itself.  Today’s  style  of  architecture  has  less  ornamentation 
than  we  see  on  older  buildings.  Of  course,  no  general  rule  can 
be  given  as  to  just  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  permanent  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  of  each  building,  except  that  the  general  trend 
today  is  toward  simplification.  A  first-class  architect  should  be 
called  in  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  the  building’s  appearance 
can  be  improved.  Just  because  a  man  is  sixty  years  old  is  no 
reason  why  he  has  to  have  a  long  beard  down  to  his  waist  and 
gray  hair  hanging  over  his  ears.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a 
building;  in  spite  of  its  age,  things  can  be  done  to  it  to  make  it 
look  trim  and  modern. 

FLOOR  PLAN 

There  are  many  buildings  where  modernization  requires  chang¬ 
ing  the  entire  floor  plan.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  old 
apartment  building  with  very  large  suites  in  a  district  where 
people  now  want  two-  and  three-room  suites.  Before  changing  the 
entire  floor  plan  of  the  building,  the  manager  should  make  a 
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careful  investigation  of  all  the  competing  buildings  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  find  out  what  size,  type,  and  equipment  are  in  greatest 
demand.  Making  a  careful  study  does  not  mean  merely  walking 
up  and  down  the  street  past  a  building;  it  means  conducting  a 
shopping  tour  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  department 
stores.  These  stores  employ  people  whose  job  it  is  to  go  from  one 
store  to  another  to  find  out  what  competitors  are  offering.  The 
stores  are  continually  revising  values  and  prices  to  meet  this  com¬ 
petition.  If  it  is  found  that  two-  and  three-room  suites  are  renting 
best,  the  manager  should  determine  how  much  rent  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  different  sizes.  Consultation  with  the  architect 
and  engineer  is  necessary  in  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  feasible  to  lay  out  suites  of  these  sizes.  Then,  the  net 
return  must  be  figured. 

Some  of  the  older  buildings  are  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
old-style,  large  suites  would .  rent  if  they  had  more  bathrooms. 
Tenants  expect  a  bathroom  for  each  bedroom  in  first-class  apart¬ 
ments.  During  the  past  year  many  hotel  apartments  have  re¬ 
arranged  their  rooms  so  as  to  have  a  bathroom  for  each  bed¬ 
room,  with  the  result  that  net  income  has  been  increased  to  the 
point  where  the  alteration  has  produced  a  profit. 

PUBLIC  SPACES 

There  is  nothing  that  brings  the  lobby  of  the  small  apartment 
building  up  to  standard  any  quicker  than  a  new  set  of  mailboxes, 
with  telephone  equipment,  and  a  redecoration  of  the  room. 

At  the  time  of  replacing  the  carpeting  in  the  hallways  and  on 
the  stairs,  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  design  and  color.  If  this 
practice  is  followed,  the  tenants  will  know  that  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
placement.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  curtains  which  hang  in 
public  windows.  There  is  no  reason  why  monk’s  cloth  curtains 
should  hang  in  the  windows  from  the  time  the  building  is  built 
until  the  time  it  is  torn  down.  Each  time  the  curtains  grow  shabby 
they  should  be  replaced  by  curtains  that  are  quite  different  and  in 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  style.  • 

Lighting  fixtures  grow  obsolete,  too.  Not  only  are  better  fix¬ 
tures  being  developed  all  of  the  time,  but  certain  definite  styles  are 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  tenants  through  advertising; 
unless  these  newly  developed  styles  are  found  in  apartments,  pro- 
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spective  tenants  feel  that  the  building  is  not  up  to  the  minute. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  large  number  of  apartments  used 
burlap  as  a  wall  covering  in  hallways.  The  modern  manager,  of 
course,  would  take  this  off  and  use  a  substitute.  What  this  sub¬ 
stitute  should  be  depends  upon  the  style  of  the  building,  but  any¬ 
thing  from  a  plain  wall  painted  an  interesting  and  pleasing  color 
to  tile  or  some  of  the  imitations  of  grained-wood  paneling  can  be 
used  in  the  hallways.  Substitutions  made  in  the  modernization 
process  should  be  carefully  selected,  always  remembering  that  the 
bizarre  effects  which  are  desirable  in  a  theatre  are  not  wanted  in 
an  apartment  house. 

TENANT  SPACE 

The  greatest  opportunities  for  keeping  an  apartment  up  to  date 
are  found  in  the  tenant’s  space  —  the  space  in  which  the  tenant 
lives.  The  most  important  room  in  the  average  low-priced  apart¬ 
ment  is  the  kitchen,  as  the  typical  housewife  spends  more  time 
in  the  kitchen  than  in  any  other  room,  doing  work  which  annoys 
her.  Thus,  everything  practicable  should  be  done  to  make  her 
kitchen  hours  more  pleasant.  Kitchens  have  become  increasingly 
important  because  organizations  manufacturing  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment,  in  their  constant  advertising  campaigns,  have  made  the 
housewife  so  aware  of  new  developments  that  she  is  continually 
comparing  the  equipment  in  her  kitchen  with  that  pictured  in  the 
magazines.  The  old-style  kitchen  had  an  uncovered  hardwood  floor, 
an  icebox  with  a  drip  drain,  and  a  cast-iron  sink  with  some  kind  of 
drainboard  on  one  side.  The  dish  cabinet  and  cupboard  for  uten¬ 
sils  were  usually  built  with  an  idea  of  providing  storage  space, 
but  with  little  idea  of  beauty  or  convenience. 

At  some  period  in  the  development  of  the  kitchen,  linoleum  was 
purchased  as  the  floor  covering,  but  with  no  particular  thought 
of  beauty.  Today,  however,  we  find  in  every  magazine  and  every 
building  show  suggestions  for  kitchens  which  really  make  house¬ 
work  a  pleasure. 

The  icebox  has  been  replaced  by  an  iceless  refrigerator. 
Whether  operated  by  gas  or  by  electricity,  it  is  so  constructed 
that  it  is  attractive  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  inside  is  laid 
out  so  that  the  different  vegetables  and  meats  can  be  stored  in 
separate  compartments  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  refrigerator 
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is  now  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  kitchen  equipment,  rather 
than  an  isolated  and  necessary  evil.  Linoleum,  instead  of  being 
just  a  floor  covering,  is  now  laid  with  borders,  color  schemes,  and 
patterns  to  fit  into  the  general  ensemble  and  to  add  cheerfulness 
to  the  room.  The  old-fashioned  stove  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is  a 
stove  with  a  folding  top  that  can  be  used  as  a  table  when  the 
stove  is  not  in  use.  This  is  usually  of  white  porcelain  or  some  color 
which  fits  in  with  the  kitchen  color  scheme.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  now  become  a  piece  of  furniture,  it  is  mechanically  more 
efficient  than  it  ever  has  been.  Manufacturers  have  done  a  good 
job  with  kitchen  cabinets.  They  are  so  designed  that  they  not 
only  streamline  the  kitchen,  but  provide  convenient  places  for 
everything. 

The  sink  has  been  modernized.  A  type  which  is  very  popular 
has  two  compartments  so  that  the  dishes  may  be  washed  in  one 
compartment  and  rinsed  in  the  other.  Electric  dishwashers  have 
been  added  in  some  cases.  For  use  in  small  kitchens,  for  small 
families,  there  is  also  a  special  compartment  where  clothes  can 
be  washed.  With  this  compartment  there  usually  is  a  rack  which 
pulls  up  to  the  ceiling  and  holds  the  clothes  to  be  dried.  A  com¬ 
bination  mixing  faucet  is  no  longer  a  luxury;  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  modern  sinks  there  is  a  hose  which  can  be  pulled 
out  and  used  for  rinsing;  it  snaps  back  into  place,  practically  out 
of  sight  when  not  in  use.  The  linoleum-covered  drainboards  are 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old  wooden  type.  The  linoleum 
drainboard  is  not  only  very  attractive,  with  its  chromium  binding, 
but  it  may  be  part  of  the  general  color  scheme.  It  is  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  to  keep  free  from  insects  .which  are  attracted  to 
the  crumbs  that  slip  into  cracks  around  the  old-fashioned  sinks. 

In  modernizing  a  kitchen  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  the  most 
expensive  type  of  custom-built  equipment.  In  many  cases  the  cup¬ 
boards  and  sink  may  be  modernized  by  putting  new  fronts  on  the 
cupboards,  by  streamlining  them,  and  by  building  the  proper 
equipment  around  the  old  sink,  thus  bringing  the  kitchen  up  to 
date  without  having  to  tear  out  anything.  This,  of  course,  is 
where  the  ingenuity  of  the  manager  comes  in.  Anyone  can  rip 
out  all  the  old  equipment  and  put  in  new  at  a  big  expense,  but  the 
manager  who  is  really  worth  his  pay  is  the  one  who  can  devise 
ways  and  means  of  altering  existing  equipment  and  turning  it 
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into  the  thing  which  is  most  desirable.  Always  remember,  when 
altering  a  kitchen  or  any  other  room,  that  the  building  has  many 
more  years  of  life.  Do  not  be  content  with  purchasing  the  cheapest 
tin  gadgets  which  can  be  bought  at  the  ten-cent  store;  we  all 
know  that  these  gadgets  are  often,  in  the  end,  the  most  expensive. 
Over  a  period  of  several  years,  the  saving  through  cheap  equip¬ 
ment  is  often  wiped  out  by  the  cost  of  constant  repairs  and  service. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  kitchen  is  the  bathroom.  Just  because 
an  apartment  was  originally  built  with  a  zinc  bathtub  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  box  is  no  reason  why  that  apartment,  if  of  sound 
structure  otherwise,  should  go  through  its  entire  life  and  end  up 
as  a  tenement  house  just  because  nobody  gives  it  the  face-lifting 
processes  that  it  needs.  Perhaps  many  of  our  present  managers 
have  never  seen  one  of  the  old  zinc  bathtubs,  but  the  tub  which 
stands  on  so-called  sanitary  legs  will  soon  be  as  obsolete  as  the 
old  zinc-lined  tub. 

The  shower  over  the  tub  has  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
the  individual  shower  room  is  hardly  necessary.  The  cost  is  so 
small  that  showers  should  be  placed  over  tubs  wherever  it  is  at 
all  practicable. 

Many  of  the  older  buildings  cannot  use  flush  valves  for  their 
toilets  because  it  would  cost  too  much  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
water  pipes  in  order  to  get  the  proper  pressure.  However,  it  is 
inexcusable  that  any  bathroom  today  should  have  a  toilet  with 
the  tank  up  at  the  ceiling.  It  is  not  an  expensive  matter  to  re¬ 
place  the  ceiling  tank  with  the  low  tank.  In  buying  the  low  tank, 
one  should  give  special  consideration  to  those  which  are  termed 
noiseless.  The  old  tank  which  whistles  while  it  works  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  asset  to  an  apartment.  All  types  of  varnished  toilet 
seats  should  be  removed  and  seats  which  are  white  and  clean¬ 
looking  substituted.  There  are  many  composition  and  wood-enamel 
seats  on  the  market  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  old  pedestal-type  washbowl  seems  to  be  going  out  of  style 
and  in  its  place  has  come  the  washbowl  which  stands  on  chromium 
legs.  There  are  many  types  of  wall-hanging  washbowls  which 
are  strictly  modern  and  occupy  very  small  space.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  whole  bathroom  can  be  put  into  a  space  five  by  six  feet. 

The  bathroom  faucets  are  seen  by  everybody.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon,  in  older  apartments,  to  find  faucets  which  do  not 
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match,  which  do  not  let  the  water  through  rapidly,  or  from  which 
the  plating  has  been  so  badly  worn  that  they  seem  to  be  half 
brass  and  half  nickel.  In  most  cases  it  is  about  as  cheap  to  take 
the  faucets  off  and  buy  modern  ones  as  it  is  to  take  them  apart 
and  have  them  replated,  and  then  in  the  end  have  faucets  of  an 
obsolete  type.  Faucets  which  mix  the  hot  and  cold  water  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  popular  and  should  always  be  considered 
in  both  bathtub  and  washbowl  installations. 

The  bathroom  floors  are  very  important.  There  was  a  time  when 
any  old  varnished  or  painted  floor  with  a  rug  thrown  over  it  was 
satisfactory.  Today,  however,  developments  in  rubber,  linoleum, 
tile,  and  different  compositions  have  brought  the  cost  of  bathroom 
floors  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  almost  inexcusable  not  to  cover 
up  the  wooden  floor.  For  a  cheap  floor  covering,  linoleum  may  be 
used.  Either  linoleum  or  rubber  tile  can  be  laid  cheaper  than  real 
tile  and,  in  many  cases,  will  give  as  satisfactory  a  result. 

The  lower  four  feet  of  the  walls  should  be  of  tile  or  some  similar 
material.  Before  doing  over  bathroom  walls,  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  linoleum,  rubber  tile,  and  several  of  the  different 
compositions,  such  as  bakelite,  as  well  as  enameled  steel  and  regular 
tile.  If  the  budget  is  limited,  a  good  cement  wall  marked  off  in 
blocks,  well  enameled,  and  kept  in  good  condition  has  a  neat  and 
up-to-date  appearance.  Tenants  frequently  nail  to  the  wall  such 
equipment  as  towel  racks,  soap  dishes,  toothbrush  hangers,  and 
mirrors.  After  these  have  been  in  use  for  about  a  year,  they  be¬ 
come  bady  twisted  and  rusted.  It  is  often  difficult  to  prevent 
painters  from  painting  over  these  twisted  wire  things,  leaving 
them  hang  as  they  are.  Every  time  a  tenant  goes  out,  the  walls 
should  be  stripped  clean  of  all  shabby  hardware  and  the  holes 
filled  before  the  room  is  decorated. 

For  that  part  of  the  walls  above  the  wainscoting  and  the  ceiling 
the  use  of  wallpaper  is  not  recommended  as  there  is  so  much  steam 
in  a  bathroom.  Paper  can  be  stripped  from  the  walls  and  the  walls 
neatly  sanded  and  painted.  The  walls  can  be  covered  with  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  cloth  if  they  are  not  in  good  condition;  when  the 
cloth  becomes  dirty  beyond  ordinary  cleaning,  it  can  be  painted. 
There  are  also  several  kinds  of  oilcloth  and  light-weight  linoleum 
which  are  very  attractive  on  bathroom  walls.  Above  all,  the  bath¬ 
room  should  be  neat  and  clean  and  cheerful  in  appearance;  every 
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time  a  tenant  moves  out,  something  should  be  done  to  keep  it  up 
to  standard.  If  this  is  done,  the  question  of  modernization  will 
seldom  arise  because  the  bathroom  will  always  be  up  to  date. 

Electrical  equipment  in  the  bathroom  is  important  inasmuch  as 
there  are  new  gadgets  coming  out  continually  which  require  the 
use  of  conveniently  located  wall  plugs.  These  wall  plugs  should  be 
placed  near  the  place  where  they  will  be  used.  Remember  the 
electric  curling  iron,  the  electric  razor,  and  the  electric  heater; 
these  are  in  use  in  practically  all  bathrooms.  There  should  be  one 
good  light  to  illuminate  the  entire  bathroom  in  addition  to  a  special 
light  over  the  washbowl  mirror.  A  medicine  cabinet  is  essential 
in  every  bathroom,  and  different  types  can  be  purchased  quite 
reasonably,  which  are  complete  and  ready  to  be  located  over  the 
washbowl. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  living  room.  A  careful  check  should 
be  made  of  the  walls.  Painted  walls  are  preferable  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  However,  wallpaper  can  be  put  on  more  cheaply,  and  some 
very  attractive  patterns  can  be  had.  If  you  wish  to  spend  a  little 
more  money,  you  will  be  well  repaid  by  using  cloth  instead  of 
paper ;  the  cloth  can  be  painted  over  when  the  original  installation 
can  no  longer  be  washed  or  the  tenant  has  become  tired  of  the 
pattern. 

The  kind  of  woodwork  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  style  of 
the  suite.  Many  of  the  older  suites,  however,  are  trimmed  in  oak 
and  in  cheaper  grades  of  wood  which  are  not  at  all  attractive  if 
measured  by  the  present  standard  of  room  appearance.  If  you 
desire  to  paint  over  this  woodwork,  a  quite  satisfactory  job  can 
be  done  by  washing  it  with  a  strong  solution  to  remove  all  grease 
and  dirt,  sanding  it  down,  and  applying  a  coat  of  aluminum  paint. 
The  stains  used  on  the  woodwork  seldom  bleed  through  the  alum¬ 
inum  paint,  whereas  if  you  put  a  white  or  buff  or  any  light-colored 
paint  or  enamel  right  over  the  old  varnish,  not  only  will  the  stains 
show  through,  but  the  paint  does  not  seem  to  take  nearly  as  well 
as  when  aluminum  paint  is  first  applied.  Of  course,  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  do  over  woodwork  is  to  take  the  old  varnish  off, 
but  this  is  very  expensive,  and  the  owners  of  older,  medium-priced 
buildings  usually  find  that  their  budgets  will  not  permit  them  to 
do  this. 

Fortunately  there  are  not  many  buildings  left  which  have  pine 
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floors.  If  you  do  have  this  problem,  you  can  put  in  parquet  floors. 
If  there  are  hardwood  floors  which  are  too  dark-colored,  a  sanding 
machine  or  varnish  remover  will  make  them  look  brand-new. 

Electrical  fixtures  usually  require  attention.  As  everyone  notices 
them,  they  should  be  kept  up  to  date.  So  many  new  designs  in 
fixtures  are  being  put  out  that  the  old  ones  grow  obsolete  rapidly. 
The  modern  style  is  to  eliminate  the  center  ceiling  fixture  and  to 
light  the  room  mainly  with  floor  lamps.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  produces  the  best  lighting.  The  use  of 
floor  lamps  requires  additional  base  plugs,  which  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  when  the  living  room  is  modernized. 

The  mantel  over  the  fireplace  also  gets  out  of  date  very  rapidly. 
Many  of  the  very  ornate  ones  are  being  replaced  with  Colonial 
mantels  of  very  simple  design.  Mantels  are  especially  important 
where  the  rooms  are  small;  some  of  the  large,  old-time  mantels 
made  the  rooms  seem  much  smaller  than  they  really  were. 

The  use  of  shades  or  Venetian  blinds  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  style  of  other  things  in  the  room.  The  Venetian  blind  has  many 
advantages — it  gives  ventilation  and  still  shuts  out  excess  light. 
However,  it  is  much  more  expensive  and  harder  to  care  for  than 
the  ordinary  shade. 

In  the  dining  room  we  still  find  some  of  the  old  burlap  dadoes, 
with  ornate  plate  rails  and  beam  ceilings.  There  are  rooms  where 
the  beam  ceiling  is  all  right;  however,  beam  ceilings  and  plate 
rails  do  not  belong  in  small  apartments.  The  first  thing  to  do 
with  walls  and  ceilings  of  this  type  is  to  clear  out  all  the  excess 
construction,  take  the  burlap  off  the  walls,  and  treat  the  walls 
and  ceilings  as  simply  as  possible,  for  one  of  the  keynotes  of 
modernity  is  simplicity. 

The  great,  heavy  dome  which  used  to  hang  over  the  dining-room 
table  is  obsolete  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  neat  modern  fixture 
which  will  give  light  on  the  table.  Side  fixtures  can  be  installed 
in  the  dining  room,  as  there  usually  is  not  enough  room  for  floor 
lamps.  A  nice  center  fixture  and,  perhaps,  simple  side  lights 
resembling  candles  light  a  dining  room  attractively.  Many  of 
the  older  dining  rooms  have  built-in  cupboards  with  leaded  glass 
doors  and  mirrors  at  the  back.  Whether  or  not  these  should  be 
torn  out  depends  upon  other  things.  If  it  is  a  very  small  dining 
room  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  buffet  or  sideboard,  some  of 
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these  cupboards  should  remain.  In  modernizing  such  a  dining 
room,  make  it  as  simple  as  possible  without  injuring  its  utility 
value. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  carpet  floors  all  over,  which 
simplifies  maintenance  of  the  floors  by  the  management. 

In  bedrooms  there  is  less  emphasis  on  side  lights  and  floor 
lamps.  In  the  more  modern  bedrooms  there  have  been  some  very 
clever  lights  placed  over  windows  to  give  the  impression  of  a  flood 
of  light  coming  in  the  window.  This  is  done  with  tubular  lights. 
In  many  up-to-date  rooms  the  four  walls  are  not  all  papered 
alike;  a  plain  paper  and  a  figured  paper  are  often  used. 

A  word  about  hardware  in  general.  All  of  the  old-style,  ornate 
hardware  should  be  replaced  with  modern,  simple,  streamlined 
hardware.  This  does  not  mean  modernistic,  but  modern.  Old, 
shabby,  ten-cent-store  hardware  should  be  removed.  In  many 
places  wall-switch  plates,  doorknobs,  bolts,  catches,  etc.,  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  inferior  to  that  originally  put  in  the  building,  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  either  by  the  owner  or  the  tenant.  These,  of  course,  should 
be  removed — there  is  nothing  that  cheapens  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  apartment  more  than  shabby  hardware. 

HEATING  AND  HOT  WATER 

Now  we  come  to  heating.  It  is  difficult — in  fact,  impossible — 
to  do  justice  to  heating  in  this  limited  space.  Books  can  be  writ¬ 
ten,  and  have  been  written,  on  the  subject. 

There  is  nothing  obsolete  about  either  the  one-pipe  or  the  two- 
pipe  steam  heating  system.  The  cost  of  changing  a  one-pipe  sys¬ 
tem  over  to  a  two-pipe  system  in  steam  is  usually  so  expensive 
that  it  is  better  to  continue  with  a  one-pipe  system  although  it 
is  not  quite  as  satisfactory  in  its  operation. 

Where  the  problem  is  renovizing  a  building  with  a  heating 
system  which  is  entirely  out  of  order,  or  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
repair,  or  where  the  building  has  no  central  heating  system,  the 
new  gas-burning  unit  heating  systems  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  They  have  been  put  in  operation  in  enough  places 
so  that  they  are  not  entirely  an  experiment.  One  of  these  systems 
can  be  put  in  each  suite.  It  is  installed  in  some  convenient  place 
in  the  suite,  and  the  heat  is  forced  by  electric  fans,  through  ducts, 
into  the  rooms  where  it  is  to  be  used.  There  are  some  places 
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where  this  would  be  very  effective,  and  it  would  save  money,  too. 

The  question  of  hot  water  seems  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but 
in  renovizing  buildings  it  has  been  found  many  times  that  hot 
water  is  one  of  the  large  items  in  the  operating  costs.  In  many 
a  building  large  gas  heaters  are  being  used  side  by  side  with  the 
coal  furnace,  and,  although  the  coal  furnace  is  operating  most 
effectively,  with  stoker  and  with  an  overcapacity  boiler,  nobody 
has  ever  thought  of  putting  the  hot-water  coil  in  the  furnace  for 
use  during  the  winter.  They  also  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
during  the  summer  the  boiler  is  used  a  large  part  of  the  time  for 
burning  up  rubbish  and  that  the  heat  produced  by  this  rubbish  is 
a  very  cheap  way  to  help  boost  the  heat  supply  for  water.  It  has 
been  found  that  not  only  just  as  good  results  have  been  produced  in 
cases  where  the  gas  heaters  have  been  replaced  with  coal  heaters, 
but  that  the  cost  was  reduced  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  full-time  janitor  anyway,  the  extra  labor  of 
stoking  the  hot-water  heater  means  nothing. 

In  those  buildings  which  have  laundries,  and  especially  in  the 
middle-priced  apartments,  the  manager  should  remember  that  the 
tenants  very  often  do  their  own  laundry  work.  After  taking  care 
to  see  that  this  tenant  has  an  attractive  apartment,  it  is  absurd 
that  the  laundry  should  be  like  the  dark  hole  of  Calcutta.  The 
tubs  should  be  kept  up  to  date;  if  cracked  or  broken,  they  should 
be  replaced.  This  seems  like  a  repair  item,  but  so  many  buildings 
have  such  run-down  laundry  equipment  that  it  seems  like  a  mod¬ 
ernization  item.  Every  modern  laundry,  of  course,  should  be 
furnished  with  a  drier.  The  laundry  should  be  well  lighted.  It 
should  be  kept  painted.  It  should  be  kept  clean  and  cheerful-look¬ 
ing.  In  the  better  class  of  buildings  it  is  often  advantageous  to 
buy  a  first-class  washing  machine  and  let  the  tenants,  or  their 
laundresses,  use  it,  rather  than  to  have  a  small  laundry  cluttered 
up  with  a  lot  of  washing  machines  getting  in  the  way  of  each 
other.  In  the  laundry,  too,  there  should  be  plenty  of  base  plugs 
because  there  are  washing  machines  and  ironing  machines,  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  and  the  like  to  be  plugged  in.  Wires  tied  to  metal  pipes 
and  crisscrossing  each  other  are  a  fire  hazard. 

WIRING 

The  wiring  of  the  building  should  be  checked  carefully.  Janitors 
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and  even  engineers  have  been  prone  to  put  in  heavy  fuses  to  take 
care  of  increased  requirements,  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done,  base 
plugs  have  been  added  and  heavier  fuses  put  in.  Upon  checking 
the  fuse  box  it  will  be  found  usually  that  a  large  number  of  fuses 
are  of  no  value  in  protecting  the  building  because  the  fuses  will 
stand  more  resistance  than  the  wires  themselves.  All  of  the  old 
wooden  fuseboxes  and  other  old  contraptions  should  be  removed. 
Wherever  wires  are  strung  across  the  basement  on  nails  or  lie 
against  wood,  they  should  be  removed  and  modern  conduit  wiring 
put  in.  Although  he  takes  his  automobile  to  the  repair  shop  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  checked  over,  the  average  person  gets  the  impression 
that  electric  meters  should  be  good  forever.  This  is  not  true.  Each 
year  the  meters  should  be  calibrated.  You  will  find  that  they 
usually  have  slowed  up  to  a  point  where  the  tenants’  submeters 
do  not  register  the  amount  of  current  consumed.  This  is  your 
loss,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  the  public  service  company  has  kept 
its  meter  calibrated  so  that  you  pay  in  full  for  all  the  current 
that  you  are  buying  and  submitting  to  the  tenants. 

FINANCING  MODERNIZATION 

Modernization  can  be  financed  to  a  very  large  extent  out  of  rent. 
When  the  building  is  not  in  very  bad  shape,  it  may  be  modernized 
without  any  new  financing.  When  a  complete  job  of  modernization 
is  needed  all  at  once,  however,  this  usually  necessitates  having  the 
tenants  move  out  while  the  work  is  done.  This  loss  often  is  not 
as  great  as  it  might  seem  at  first,  because,  when  a  building  is 
modernized,  rents  usually  are  raised.  The  old  tenants  who  were 
willing  to  live  in  the  building  in  its  old-fashioned  condition  usually 
will  not  pay  the  additional  rent,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  new 
tenants  anyway.  Where  general  modernization  is  done  all  at  once, 
it  usually  means  refinancing  the  building.  Inasmuch  as  money 
lenders  prefer  to  lend  on  up-to-date  buildings,  the  old  mortgage 
usually  can  be  increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  modernization. 

If  the  modernization  program  is  not  too  large,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  finance  it  by  means  of  an  F.H.A.-insured  loan.  Under 
amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  June  3,  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  insure  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  alterations  and  repairs,  which  would  have 
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expired  on  July  1,  1939,  is  extended  until  July  1,  1941.  Under 
Title  I  the  maximum  insurable  loan  for  financing  repairs,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  improvements  is  reduced  from  $10,000  to  $2,500. 

MODERNIZATION  TESTS  MANAGER'S  SKILL 

Often  a  building  which  has  been  allowed  to  run  down  com¬ 
pletely  is  foreclosed  and  taken  over  by  a  financial  institution, 
w’hich  turns  it  over  to  a  manager  to  modernize.  This  manager, 
believing  that  modernization  is  a  definite  term  and  forgetting  that 
it  is  only  a  relative  one,  tries  to  put  everything  modern  that  he 
can  into  the  old  building.  He  forgets  that  he  can  make  the  mod¬ 
ernization  so  complete  and  put  so  much  money  into  the  work  that 
the  owner  can  never  get  it  out  again. 

If  you  have  a  complete  modernization  thrust  upon  you,  make  a 
very  careful  survey,  before  spending  a  dollar,  to  determine  what 
money  must  be  spent  to  bring  the  largest  possible  net  return 
from  the  future  operation  of  the  building. 

Modernization  is  a  test  of  the  skill  of  the  manager.  It  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  competent  manager  from  the  rent  collector.  Study 
your  building  carefully,  and  modernize  continually. 
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&i^ecoratin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

One  of  the  most  significant 
style  trends  in  the  home  decoration  and  furnishing  field,  and  one  of 
which  property  managers  should  be  aware,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  trend  to  style.  While  this  of  course  has  always  been  true  of  the 
so-called  “carriage  trade,”  it  is  now  extending  to  the  “catalog 
trade.”  The  fact  that  Mrs.  America  is  becoming  style-conscious  is 
evident  by  a  perusal  of  the  current  catalogs  of  the  country’s  two 
largest  mail-order  houses,  which  show  a  decided  “style-up”  trend 
in  furniture,  decorative  fabrics,  and  wallpaper.  These  mail-order 
houses  usually  bet  on  sure  things ;  if  they  believe  that  their  bread 
and  butter  customers  are  developing  better  taste,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  this  is  so. 

WOMEN  ARE  ENSEMBLE-CONSCIOUS 

Changes  in  home  decoration  and  furnishings  come  slowly,  rather 
than  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  they  move  inexorably.  The  ensemble 
idea  is  a  basic  change  in  buying  habits.  Some  women  want  smart 
homes,  some  want  them  showy,  some  want  them  simple  and 
“homey,”  but  all  women  today  want  things  to  “go  with”  other 
things.  Through  the  influence  of  women’s  magazines  and  model 
rooms  in  stores  they  have  become  ensemble-conscious,  aware  of 
decorative  periods,  and  interested  in  color  schemes. 

That  Mrs.  America  is  likely  to  be  more  critical  of  the  color  that 
landlords  and  managers  put  on  her  living-room  wall  is  indicated 
by  a  survey  made  recently  for  one  of  the  large  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers.  Of  the  customers  interviewed,  91.4  per  cent  feel  that  color 
harmony  is  essential  or  important  in  their  living  room;  52  per 
cent  said  that  they  consider  it  absolutely  essential,  and  39.4  per 
cent  said  they  regard  color  harmony  as  important,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  This  interest  in  color  harmony  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
represents  a  definite  increase  from  the  figures  shown  in  a  previous 
survey.  The  survey,  made  by  an  outside  agency,  covered  forty-six 
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cities  and  towns  from  coast  to  coast.  Consumers  of  all  economic 
levels  and  all  ages  were  interviewed. 

As  to  color  preferences,  there  is  a  trend  to  darker,  richer,  more 
vibrant  colors  for  backgrounds,  in  preference  to  pastels,  which 
some  stylists  feel  have  run  their  course. 

REVOLUTION  IN  LIGHTING 

Home  lighting  has  made  amazing  strides  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years.  Illuminating  engineers  have  turned  their  attention  from 
the  vast  advances  made  in  lighting  theatres,  stores,  and  public 
buildings  toward  the  application  of  new-found  principles  to  the 
correct  lighting  of  homes.  The  scientific  analysis  of  sight  and  light 
requirements  has  been  put  upon  a  readily  understandable  basis,  and 
manufacturers  of  lighting  equipment  have  brought  out  of  the 
laboratory  and  within  reach  of  ordinary  budgets  whole  new  prin¬ 
ciples  of  home  illumination.  Even  so,  few  homes  are  properly  lighted 
as  yet.  But  as  the  public  becomes  more  conscious  of  these  new  de¬ 
velopments,  buildings  which  are  not  so  equipped  will  be  considered 
obsolete  by  the  renting  and  buying  public. 

According  to  modern  standards  there  must  be  adequate  lighting 
for  seeing  without  strain.  The  light  should  be  glareless,  and  there 
should  not  be  too  sharp  a  contrast  between  highly  lighted  areas 
and  dimly  lighted  areas. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cen¬ 
tral  ceiling  fixture  in  the  living  room  is  coming  back.  For  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  central  fixture 
and  to  depend  upon  portable  lamps  to  light  this  room.  This  was 
brought  about  partly  by  the  public’s  reaction  against  the  ornate 
rosette  ceiling  fixture,  against  the  glare  of  exposed  bulbs,  and  by 
the  development  of  indirect  floor  lamps.  However,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  realization  that  lamps  alone  do  not  supply  adequate  illumina¬ 
tion  and  that  there  must  be  some  sort  of  general  illumination  in 
addition. 

General  illumination  in  the  living  room  does  not  need  to  be 
brilliant.  It  should  be  soft  and  glareless,  probably  measuring  from 
five  to  eight  footcandles  in  intensity.  Beautifully  designed  indirect 
and  semi-indirect  fixtures  are  now  available.  As  indirect  fixtures 
cannot  be  dropped  enough  to  get  the  proper  spread  of  light  in  low- 
ceilinged  rooms,  semi-indirect  fixtures  are  better  for  the  average 
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An  excellently  designed  semi-indirect  ceiling  fixture  for  the  living 
room.  Set  close  to  the  ceiling,  it  does  not  thrust  itself  upon  the  eye. 
(Lightolier  Company) 


apartment  living  room.  In  these  fixtures  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  light  is  directed  upward,  but  some  of  the  light  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  translucent  glass  down  into  the  room.  Indirect  or 
semi-indirect  wall  urns  of  plastic  or  translucent  glass,  which  give 
soft  lighting  without  glare,  may  supplement  the  general  lighting. 
(Indirect  ceiling  lights  should  not  be  used  with  colored  ceilings  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  light  refiected  back  will  alter  the  tone  of  walls  and 
draperies.) 

Lighting  specialists  advocate  that  the  light  source  be  as  incon¬ 
spicuous  as  possible  —  hence,  the  increasing  use  of  cove  lighting 
and  other  types  of  architectural  lighting.  Cove  lighting  provides 
good  general  illumination.  Tubular  lights  are  set  horizontally  in 
reflector-lined  troughs  or  coves,  which  extend  along  the  wall  of  a 
room  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  cast 
their  glow  upward  to  the  ceiling,  from  which  it  is  reflected  down 
into  the  room.  The  room  should  be  at  least  eight  and  one  half  feet 
high,  and  the  ceiling  should  be  either  dead-white  or  off-white  to 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  light  from  such  an  installation.  The 
trough  may  be  laid  all  along  the  wall  or  along  only  part  of  it. 
Sometimes  they  are  put  only  above  windows.  Soffit  lights  are  used 
to  light  niches  and  bookcases. 
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The  dining  room  needs  both  direct  and  indirect  lighting.  A  down- 
light  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  shining  down  on  the  table,  gives 
sparkle  to  silver  and  crystal.  This  may  be  an  inverted-bowl-type 
fixture,  either  built  into  the  ceiling  or  suspended  from  it.  The 
lamp  is  bare  in  its  refiector,  but  a  series  of  vertical  shields  or 
louvers  prevents  the  eye  from  seeing  the  lamp,  unless  one  looks 
up  from  directly  underneath.  But  this  downlight  alone  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  room  in  darkness  and  casts  unbecoming  shadows  on  the 
faces  of  the  diners.  Supplementary  indirect  lighting  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  wall  urns.  Or  there  may  be  an  indirect  central  ceiling 
fixture  and  small,  louvered  downlights  set  into  the  ceiling  on  either 
side  of  it.  There  are  ceiling  fixtures  in  which  a  spotlight  is  in- 


This  five-light  fixture  furnishes  glareless  illumination.  With  its 
twisted  glass  fonts.  Colonial-cut  chimneys,  and  star-cut  prisms, 
it  is  excellent  for  Colonial  or  Early  American  interiors. 

(Lightolier  Company) 
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corporated  for  table  illumination,  with  a  bowl-type  reflector  for 
general  lighting  of  the  ceiling. 

In  the  most  up-to-date  kitchens,  opal-glass  soffit  lights  are  built 
into  the  ceiling  above  the  sink  and  range.  Tubular  lumiline  lamps 
are  used  over  work  surfaces  under  the  cabinets. 

In  bathrooms,  tubular  lights,  which  are  glareless  and  hence  can 
be  used  unshaded,  are  placed  over  or  at  either  side  of  the  mirror 
to  give  good  light  for  shaving  or  make-up. 

Something  new  in  lighting  and  something  to  watch  is  the  fluores¬ 
cent  lamp,  which  gives  the  closest  approach  to  daylight  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  These  tubular  lights,  in  varying  lengths  and  diameters  (up 
to  forty  inches  by  one  and  one  half  inches),  are  coated  with  fluores¬ 
cent  material  in  different  colors  which  is  actuated  by  invisible  radi¬ 
ation  supplied  by  cathodes  at  either  end.  The  lamp  gives  off  less 
than  one  half  the  radiant  heat  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  while 
yielding  many  times  the  amount  of  light  on  less  current.  Of  low 
surface  brightness,  it  may  be  exposed  over  a  mirror  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  lamps  also  come  in  a  range  of  beautiful  colors. 

Still  more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage,  a  great  future  seems 
indicated  for  the  fluorescent  lamp.  That  the  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  World’s  Fairs  will  probably  advance  the  demand  for  it 
by  at  least  a  decade  is  predicted  by  S.  G.  Hibben,  member  of  the 
lighting  committee  of  the  New  York  Fair  and  Westinghouse’s  di¬ 
rector  of  applied  lighting.  Mr.  Hibben  points  to  past  World’s 
P’airs  as  proof  that  illumination  takes  a  long  stride  forward  with 
every  such  event.  The  public  first  grasped  the  possibilities  of  gas 
lighting  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876.  The  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  in  1893  pushed  the  popularity  of  the  electric  light 
half  a  century  ahead.  The  Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago  in  1933 
introduced  decorative  colored  lighting  and  the  external  use  of  tubu¬ 
lar  lights. 
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STABILIZED  REAL  ESTATE  ACTIVITY 

MEANS  GREATER  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MANAGEMENT 


Real  estate  activity,  as  measured  by  transfers,  is  at  the  lowest 
ebb  since  the  depression  of  the  eighteen-seventies. 

The  following  record  of  real  property  transfers  in  a  fairly  typical 
metropolitan  area  shows  the  trend  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years : 


1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1916  . 

1916  . .... 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  . 

1921  . 

1922  . 

1923  . 

1924  . . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 

1929  . . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1936  . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  (estimated) 


44,668 

67,166 

59,696 

66,667 

60,520 

64,677 

46,883 

64,631 

72,780 

70,396 

84,987 

99,402 

100,028 

106,686 

104,643 

90,993 

84,273 

79,103 

67,770 

63,002 

60,960 

61,379 

48,515 

60,496 

53,227 

62,466 

46,649 

44,000 


We  do  not  have  full  data  on  transfers  from  every  metropolitan 
center  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  sufficient  information  at 
hand  to  indicate  that,  while  the  percentage  of  increase  and  decrease 
in  transfers  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  the  trend  has  been  almost 
universally  identical  over  the  twenty-seven-year  period. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  period  from  1912  to  1938 
there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  population  and  also  in  the 
number  of  structures.  Exact  data  on  the  latter  are  not  available, 
but  the  combined  increase  is  probably  in  excess  of  40  per  cent. 
Therefore,  the  nearly  47,000  transfers  in  1938  means  an  even 
lower  activity  than  is  indicated  by  this  already  unfavorable  total. 

The  rate  of  transfers  is  probably  the  most  dependable  index  of 
real  estate  activity.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a  reliable 
barometer  of  prices.  In  the  102  years  of  which  records  are  avail¬ 
able,  metropolitan  property  prices  have  always  risen  as  transfers 
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increased,  and  declined  as  volume  lessened.  This  is  not  true  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  if  real  estate  history  in  this  country  is  to 
follow  that  of  Europe’s  metropolitan  centers,  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  price  and  volume  may  cease. 

The  period  from  1912  to  1925,  except  for  1917  and  1918,  was  a 
joyful  era  for  most  of  those  in  real  estate,  culminating  in  the  sweep- 
stakes  of  1924,  1925,  and  1926.  But  the  sickening  decline  in  1927 
was  only  the  forerunner  of  the  tragedy  unfolded  during  the  next 
eleven  years,  and  still  continuing. 

Both  American  and  European  real  estate  history  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  have  entered  upon  an  inevitable  period  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  long  run,  will  prove  to  be  of  real  and  lasting 
benefit  to  all  those  permanently  and  efficiently  in  the  business  of 
real  estate. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  future  will  see  fewer  transfers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  structures. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  there  will  be  less  income  in  the  real 
estate  business  from  sales  commissions  —  and,  correspondingly, 
more  income  from  management.  Subject  to  fluctuations,  the  trend 
is  toward  reduced  activity  in  sales  and  toward  increased  activity 
in  management. 

CHAIN  STORES  SHOW  GROWTH 

Of  interest  to  property  managers  is  the  continued  growth  of 
retail  chain  stores  during  the  last  two  years,  as  shown  in  the  re¬ 
cently  released  1939  Chain  Store  Directory,  published  by  the  Bro¬ 
kers  Division  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

In  thirty-six  classifications,  retail  chains  having  three  or  more 
outlets  now  number  9,769,  as  compared  with  9,470  in  1937.  The 
total  number  of  outlets  has  increased  from  315,246  to  338,836. 
Three  new  types  of  chain  stores  not  included  in  the  1937  compila¬ 
tion  (dairy  products,  ice  cream  parlors,  and  liquor  stores)  bring 
the  1939  total  of  outlets  up  to  340,048. 

Filling  stations  top  the  list  both  in  the  number  of  chains  and  in 
the  number  of  outlets,  and  the  number  is  growing.  In  1937  there 
were  1,509  such  chains  with  173,329  outlets;  in  1939  there  are 
1,687  chains  and  191,768  outlets. 

A  rapid  rate  of  growth  is  evidenced  by  the  drug  chains,  which 
increased  from  626  chains  with  6,477  stores  in  1937  to  711  chains 
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with  8,677  stores  in  1939.  Women’s  wear  also  showed  a  substantial 
growth,  both  in  parent  organizations  and  number  of  outlets. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  grocery  and  meat  stores  and 
millinery  stores.  Grocery  and  meat  stores,  the  second  largest  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  directory,  showed  a  decline  from  1,413  to  1,311 
chains  and  from  59,095  to  56,900  in  the  number  of  outlets,  this 
loss  in  outlets  undoubtedly  reflecting  the  trend  to  supermarkets. 

Shoe  stores,  dry  goods  and  department  stores,  and  men’s  clothing 
and  furnishing  stores  showed  a  decline  in  the  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  an  increase  in  total  stores.  Variety  stores,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chains,  but  a  falling  off 
in  outlets.  Bakeries  remained  practically  stationary. 

Significant  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  in  1935,  according 
to  the  latest  available  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  only  22.8 
per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  retail  business  was  done  by  chain 
stores,  while  73.1  per  cent  was  done  by  independents. 

POPULATION  CHANGES  AFFECT  REAL  ESTATE 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  population  trends. 
And  rightly  so,  because  there  is  no  other  phenomenon  which  more 
powerfully  affects  real  estate. 

There  is  a  slowing  down  of  population  growth  and  the  likelihood 
that  population  increases  in  our  country  may  level  off  by  about 
1975,  according  to  estimates  of  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
After  that  a  period  of  slow  population  decline  is  predicted.  This 
means  that  business  growth  in  the  future  will  not  come  from  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  as  in  the  past.  If  it  comes,  it  will  be  derived  from  a 
higher  living  standard. 

This  slowing  down  of  the  birth  rate  means  that  the  average  age 
of  our  people  is  increasing,  that  there  are  more  older  people  and, 
proportionately,  fewer  children.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce:^ 

Population  6-17  Years,  Per  Cent  of  Total 


,  Inclusive  Population 

1870 . 12,056,443  31.8 

1880 .  15,065,767  30.1 

1890 .  18,543,201  29.6 

1900 .  21,404,322  28.3 

1910 .  24.239,948  26.4 

1920 .  27.728,788  26.2 

1928 .  30,915,278  26.8 

1930 .  31,671,322  26.7 

1982 .  31,648,700  26.3 

1984 .  31,618,000  25.0 

1936 .  31.64LOOO  24.6 


’United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  19SS  (Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1939),  p.  106. 
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One  result  of  this  decrease  in  young  people,  which  may  at  some 
future  time  affect  real  estate  taxes,  is  that  school  costs  should  even¬ 
tually  decline.  This  trend  already  is  making  itself  felt  in  vacant 
rooms  in  the  lower  grades.  High-school  costs,  however,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  for  some  time,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  children  of  high-school  age  are  attending 
high  school. 

It  is  the  number  of  families  that  is  significant.  Since  families  are 
getting  smaller,  we  now  have  more  families  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion  than  we  had  in  previous  years.  The  increase  at  present  is  more 
than  550,000  families  every  year,  and  this  rate  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  about  1945.  This  means  that  an  increasing  number  of 
family  dwelling  units  will  be  required. 

Another  significant  trend  is  that  the  large  cities  and  their  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  are  getting  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  gain.  In  each  decade  since  1898,  metropolitan  regions  have 
absorbed  one  half  or  more  of  the  increase  in  the  nation’s  population. 
Despite  the  slowing  down  of  our  total  population  growth  and  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  urban  growth  itself  is  expected  to  take  place 
perhaps  only  one  half  as  fast  in  the  coming  decade  as  in  the  past 
decade,  the  National  Resources  Committee  believes  that  cities  will 
continue  to  grow,  largely  through  migration  from  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that,  while  we  had  less  than  seventy  million  people  in  our 
cities  in  1930,  in  1960  we  may  expect  an  urban  population  of  over 
eighty  million.  The  Committee  reports  that  “within  the  great  met¬ 
ropolitan  districts  the  small  satellite  cities  and  the  satellite  rural 
areas  are  growing  faster  than  the  central  cities,  the  satellite  rural 
areas  growing  the  fastest  of  any  type  of  community  in  the  nation.’’ 

In  interpreting  population  trends  we  must  avoid  the  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  any  trend  will  continue  in  a  straight  line  at  the  rate 
it  is  now  going.  As  Dr.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  pointed  out  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine  about  a  year  ago,  “If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  multiply  as  they  were  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  by  the  year  2000,  a  date  many  of  our  children 
would  live  to  see,  this  country  would  be  worse  crowded  than  China 
is  today,  and  soon  after  the  next  century  we  should  have  packed 
within  our  borders  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  globe 
today.’’  But  it  did  not  continue  at  that  rate,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  day  the  present  trend  may  reverse  itself. 
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SEVERAL  NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS  AND  STUDIES 

have  made  their  appearance  since  the  last  issue  of  this  JOURNAL. 
Probably  that  which  has  created  the  greatest  interest  is  Prentice- 
Hall’s  Real  Estate  Service.  A  year’s  subscription  to  this  service 
brings  a  mailing  each  month  and  includes  a  heavy  leather  loose- 
leaf  binder,  slightly  larger  than  correspondence  size.  Divisions 
covered  are:  “Selling,”  “Leasing,”  “Advertising,”  “Management,” 
“Modernization,”  “Appraising,”  “Financing,”  “Forms,”  “Charts 
and  Tables,”  and  “Current  Information.”  The  first  mailing  has  just 
been  distributed,  together  with  the  binder.  This  includes,  under 
“Selling,”  sections  on  listings,  prospects,  selling,  and  legal  aspects 
of  brokerage.  Under  “Advertising”  are  included  sections  on  adver¬ 
tising  appeals,  media,  classified  and  display  advertising,  direct- 
mail  and  outdoor  advertising,  window  displays,  magazine  and 
theatre-program  advertising,  radio  and  novelties,  publicity,  and 
the  legal  aspects  of  advertising.  The  division  on  “Modernization” 
includes  discussions  on  modernizing  for  profit,  financial  statements 
in  modernization,  kitchen  and  bathroom  modernization,  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  one-family  dwellings,  apartment  houses,  stores,  and  office 
buildings.  Appraisal  definitions  and  types,  city  growth,  legal  de¬ 
cisions  on  value,  highest  and  best  use,  collection  of  data,  methods  of 
approach,  depreciation,  use  of  tables,  appraising  for  taxation,  pop¬ 
ulation  growth,  under-  and  over-improvements,  appraising  different 
types  of  property,  appraising  for  condemnation,  reports,  and  ethics 
in  appraising  are  all  covered  under  the  title  of  “Appraising.”  In  the 
division  on  “Finance,”  the  first  mailing  contains  an  outline  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  procedure  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  There  are 
also  thirteen  forms  covering  various  real  estate  transactions  and 
monthly-payment  and  mortgage-insurance  tables.  The  material  dis¬ 
tributed  so  far  promises  a  service  which  should  be  watched  by  all 
real  estate  men.  Price  $12  a  year,  payable  quarterly. 

• 


A  DIFFERENT  APPROACH 

to  the  real  estate  business  is  given  by  Arthur  M.  Weimer  and 
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Homer  Hoyt  in  their  new  book  called  Principles  of  Urban  Real 
Estate.  The  first  chapter  considers  “Urban  Real  Estate  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Life  of  the  Country.”  Then  comes  “Economic  Background  of 
Cities”  and  a  corollary  chapter  on  “Techniques  for  Analyzing  the 
Economic  Background  of  Cities.”  City  structures  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  for  their  analysis  as  well  as  the  real  estate  market  and  cycle 
and  the  techniques  for  analyzing  them  are  discussed.  From  here 
the  authors  “take  off”  to  valuation,  subdividing,  building,  financ¬ 
ing,  sales  and  transfers,  and  the  regulation  and  control  of  urban 
real  estate.  The  twenty-one-page  chapter  on  management  considers 
the  special  characteristics  of  property  management,  the  manage¬ 
ment  functions  of  planning  and  marketing  space,  leases,  conserva¬ 
tion,  building  operation,  tenant  relations,  records  and  accounts, 
and  the  management  organization.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading. 
Price  $4.00. 


A  BRAND  NEW  IDEA 

is  elaborated  in  Heymann’s  Property  Life  Insurance,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  experience  of  life  insurance, 
ship-life  insurance,  and  machinery-life  insurance  companies  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  protection  of  buildings  against  loss  through  deprecia¬ 
tion.  In  the  preface  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  says,  “In  ten  or  twenty 
years  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  America  without  property-life 
insurance,  just  as  today  we  cannot  think  of  an  America  without 
fire  and  life  insurance.”  If  this  be  true,  property  managers  must 
carefully  watch  this  development.  Price  $3.00. 


A  GREAT  LIBERAL 

pens  his  autobiography,  which  explains  why  and  how  Dr.  Richard 
T.  Ely  has  become  the  leading  land  economist  of  the  century.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  economic  philosophy  and  those  who  like  biography  will 
find  Ground  under  Our  Feet  fascinating.  Price  $3.00. 

STUDIOUS  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 

will  enjoy  Willford  I.  King’s  new  book  The  Causes  of  Economic 
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Fluctuations  published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Company.  Depressions 
and  business  cycles  form  the  subject  of  every  chapter,  with  the 
addition  of  a  section  on  forecasting.  Mr.  King  does  not  say  much 
about  real  estate  except  that  “each  of  our  major  depressions  has 
been  ushered  in  by  a  real  estate  boom.”  But  his  thought-provoking 
analysis  of  general  business  conditions  can  be  translated  easily 
into  real  estate  language  by  the  alert  student.  Price  $3.50. 

• 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  (A  Course  of  Lectures  Offered  by  New 
York  University,  Division  of  General  Education,  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  New  York  Housing  Authority). 
New  York,  New  York  University  Bookstore,  1938.  2UU  pp.,  $2.50. 

This  book  represents  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  lectures  and  discourses  on  field  studies  developed  by  New 
York  University  in  conjunction  with  its  course  on  public  housing 
management.  It  covers  very  satisfactorily  the  field  of  public  hous¬ 
ing  management  as  it  is  now  known  and  consists  of  nineteen  chap¬ 
ters  giving  a  brief  history  of  housing  in  foreign  countries,  which, 
incidentally,  are  very  much  further  advanced  in  this  work  than  is 
the  United  States.  There  is  also  an  interesting  resume  cf  conditions 
existing  in  this  country  which  brought  about  the  need  for  public 
housing  and  the  corresponding  legislation  which  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  this  new  development. 

The  contributors  and  staff,  which  comprised  the  faculty  for  the 
course  at  New  York  University,  seem  to  be  very  well  qualified  for 
their  particular  work.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  New  York  City 
would  furnish  the  locale  for  the  various  field  courses  and  the  basis 
for  lectures.  I  feel  that  this  proved  a  distinct  advantage  due  to  the 
wider  range  in  these  problems  which,  no  doubt.  New  York  fur¬ 
nishes;  assuredly  comparable  conditions  exist  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  workings  of  each  of  the  various  co-ordinating  departments 
in  the  actual  handling  of  one  of  these  major  developments  is  very 
well  covered,  likewise  the  various  mechanics  leading  up  to  the 
promotion  of  one  of  these  public  housing  units  for  a  community. 

Any  institution  or  individual  interested  in  public  housing  would 
be  justified  in  acquiring  the  book  Public  Housing  Management. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  L.  V.  DuBoiS,  C.P.M. 
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NEW  ARTICLES 

“Furniture-Group  Units  as  a  Basis  for  Planning,”  by  Mary  Davis 
Gillies. 

The  home-planning  editor  of  McCalVs  Magazine  gives  first-hand 
information  on  what  the  American  family  requires  in  a  home,  with 
statistics  obtained  from  surveys  made  by  McCalVs.  When  planning 
an  apartment  or  house,  the  author  advises  the  consideration  of  the 
living  requirements  of  the  typical  family.  This  necessitates  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  habits,  tastes,  and  activities  in  which  they  engage.  In¬ 
cluded  are  diagrams  of  typical  furniture-group  units,  with  varia¬ 
tions,  and  average  furniture  sizes.  Architectural  Record.  May,  1939, 
p.  92. 

“How  One  Chicago  Neighborhood  Association  Attacks  Blight-Pro¬ 
ducing  Elements,”  by  Newton  C.  Farr. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  the  Oakland-Kenwood  District  in  Chi¬ 
cago  organized  the  people  with  homes  and  investments  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  attack  unitedly  the  problem  of  blight.  A  live-wire 
Property  Owners’  Association  was  formed,  and  dues  in  the  form 
of  “neighborhood  insurance”  were  collected.  The  organization  car¬ 
ried  its  campaign  against  blight  to  the  schools,  obtained  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  merchants  and  city  departments,  and,  as  a  result,  inspired 
some  large-scale  modernization.  Real  Estate  Record — A  Magazine 
for  Management  Executives,  May  6,  1939,  p.  17. 


“The  Marketing  Problem  in  Property  Management,”  by  Earl  B. 

Teckemeyer. 

The  property  manager  must  have  a  diversified  stock  and  know 
how  to  market  it  to  the  best  advantage.  His  business  is  unlike 
manufacturing  articles  of  trade  because,  in  most  instances,  some¬ 
one  else  has  produced  the  product,  and  it  is  his  business  to  service 
it.  Management  must  constantly  analyze  its  stock  and  accurately 
appraise  business  conditions  in  order  to  market  its  product  and 
earn  a  profit  for  itself  and  the  owner.  Some  of  the  problems  to  be 
faced  and  suggestions  for  meeting  them  are  included  in  the  article. 
Above  all  else,  the  author  points  out,  it  is  the  duty  of  management 
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to  be  constantly  in  touch  with  the  market.  National  Real  Estate 
Journal,  May,  1939,  p.  14.  ^ 

“More  For  Your  Dollar  Today?  Yes  —  And  Here’s  Why,”  by 

Herbert  U.  Nelson. 

Here  are  some  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  reasons  why  the  purchase  of  a 
home  today  is  advantageous:  a  long-term  upward  trend  in  real 
estate  demand;  increased  earning  power  of  real  property;  lower 
interest  rates;  improved  building  design;  advances  in  building 
methods  which  have  reduced  costs ;  no  anticipated  decline  in  build¬ 
ing  material  prices;  favorable  home  loan  conditions  through  the 
F.H.A.  These  conditions  apply  not  only  to  home  ownership,  but 
to  real  estate  investments  as  a  whole.  Real  Estate,  May  6,  1939, 
p.  13. 

“The  Problem  of  Collections,’’  by  William  J.  Shea. 

What  property  manager  does  not  have  the  problem  of  collecting 
rents?  “When  the  building  manager  fails  to  follow  up  delinquent 
rent  accounts  promptly  and  decisively,  his  leniency  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  laxness,  and  regarded  as  an  invitation  to  further 
delays  in  paying  the  rent.  Letters  are  the  first  step  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  procedure,  and  they  should  be  started  at  once  when  the  rent 
becomes  past  due.  If  they  bring  no  response,  the  next  step  is  a 
telephone  call  to  make  a  definite  appointment  with  the  delinquent 
tenant  for  a  frank  discussion  of  his  situation.  This  discussion 
should  take  place  in  the  manager’s  office,  not  the  tenant’s.”  Build¬ 
ings  and  Building  Management,  May,  1939,  p.  23. 

“Showmanship  in  Renting  Apartments.” 

Here  is  another  one  of  those  meaty  articles  on  selling  the  pros¬ 
pective  tenant.  The  suggestions  given  were  drawn  from  talks  with 
the  superintendents  of  a  large  New  York  management  agency. 
Successful  selling  first  of  all  depends  on  the  manager,  who  must 
have  personality,  preparation,  and  persistency.  The  five  steps  to  a 
sale  —  approach,  introduction,  creating  interest,  creating  desire, 
and  getting  the  name  on  the  dotted  line  —  are  outlined  and  en¬ 
larged  upon,  with  many  excellent  pointers.  Apartment  Houses  and 
Management,  May,  1939,  p.  7. 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Menager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  409  to  412,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of  Certified  Property  Managers.) 

CHARLES  M,  TAYLOR,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Born,  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky,  June,  1903;  President,  Taylor  &  Richter, 
Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  the  state  of  Arkansas;  Past  President, 
Arkansas  Real  Estate  Association;  Past  President,  Little  Rock  Real 
Estate  Board;  Past  President,  Rental  and  Building  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Little  Rock;  A.B.  degree,  Princeton  University,  1926;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  handling  all 
types  of  urban  real  property, 

HENRI  P.  HENRY,  Washington.  D.  C, 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1908;  associated  with  Randall  H.  Hagner 
&  Company,  Inc.;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  professional 
territory  covers  Washington,  D.  C.;  experienced  as  architectural  drafts* 
man  and  as  building  contractor;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

ROBERT  T.  HIGHFIELD,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September,  1898;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mount 
Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Teck  Construction 
Company;  professional  territory  covers  the  Distinct  of  Columbia,  includ¬ 
ing  adjacent  Maryland  and  Virginia;  attended  Georgetown  University 
and  courses  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Banking;  com¬ 
pleted  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

NATHANIEL  S.  FICHTENBERG,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March,  1907;  associated  with  Draper  &  Kramer, 
Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  the  northwest  side  of  Chicago;  B.S. 
degree.  Northwestern  University,  majoring  in  land  economics,  1928; 
seven  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management,  handling  apartment,  residential,  and  outlying 
commercial  properties. 

JAMES  E.  GALLAGHER,  JR.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May,  1911;  Renting  and  Maintenance  Manager. 
Donald  O’Toole  &  Company;  professional  territory  covers  that  part  of 
Chicago  lying  south  of  Sixtieth  Street  and  the  suburban  towns  south 
and  southwest  of  Chicago;  A.B.  degree,  DePaul  University;  one  year  of 
law  at  DePaul  University;  one  year  of  law  at  Kent  College  of  Law; 
completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  seven  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management  in¬ 
cluding  the  handling  of  commercial  and  residential  properties. 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August,  1910;  individual  owner  of  real  estate 
business;  associated  with  Glatt  &  Price,  Chicago,  from  September,  1933, 
to  December,  1934;  Vice  President,  South  Side  Renting  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion;  professional  territory  covers  the  south  side  of  Chicago;  B.A.  degree. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1933;  post  graduate  work  in  real  estate  prac¬ 
tice  and  valuation.  Northwestern  University,  1935;  completed  Lecture 
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Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1939;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

MELVIN  M.  WILLIAMS,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Bom,  Wichita,  Kansas,  October,  1909;  associated  with  the  Wheeler- 
Kelly-Hagny  Trust  Company;  professional  territory  covers  Wichita, 
Kansas;  graduate.  University  of  Wichita,  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  1931;  majoring  in  economics  and  sociology;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1939;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management, 
handling  office  buildings,  apartments,  residences,  and  commercial  buildings. 

CHARLES  H.  HURLEY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Born,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  July,  1900;  associated  with  The  Roland  Park 
Company;  Manager,  Northwood  Apartments,  Inc.;  fee  appraiser  for 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation,  1934-36;  in  charge  of  property  man¬ 
agement  for  state  of  Maryland  for  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation, 
1936-38;  professional  territory  covers  Baltimore;  attended  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Johns  Hopkins  University;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1939;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

DONALD  DUTTON  HATHAWAY,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January,  1909;  associated  with  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Management  Company;  .professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Boston;  studied  engineering  at  Northeastern  University  and  economics 
and  accounting  at  Boston  University  evening  course;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1939;  five  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  four 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

FRANCIS  LINCOLN  BUSWELL,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  December,  1896;  Manager,  Real  Estate 
Department,  Home  Savings  Bank;  professional  territory  covers  Boston 
and  vicinity;  graduate,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting,  Boston;  graduate, 
American  Institute  of  Banking;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939; 
ten  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

HOWARD  BLISS,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Macomb,  Michigan,  September,  1891;  associated  with  Homer 
Warren  &  Company  for  twenty-seven  years;  professional  territory  covers 
metropolitan  Detroit;  graduate.  University  of  Detroit;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  twenty-seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
field;  twenty-one  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  handling 
all  types  of  property. 

WILLIAM  C.  HAINES,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Bom,  Hartwell,  Ohio,  March,  1903;  Vice  President,  Equitable  Trust 
Company  in  charge  of  Real  Estate,  Property  Management,  and  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Land  Contract  Departments;  professional  territory  covers 
Detroit,  Lansing,  Pontiac,  and  Flint,  Michigan;  graduate.  University 
of  Detroit,  Commerce  and  Finance  Department;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1939;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  managing  apartments, 
stores,  warehouses,  dwellings,  and  hotels. 

EGBERT  C.  VANDER  VEEN,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  September,  1885;  Manager,  Woodward 
Management  Company;  professional  territory  covers  Detroit,  Highland 
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Park,  Grosse  Pointe,  Birmingham,  and  Southfield  Township;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Management  Division,  and  Chairman,  Membership  and 
Labor  Committees,  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  completed  Lecture  Course 
conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1939;  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  of  residential 
properties  ranging  in  price  from  $10,000  to  $60,000  and  apartment  build¬ 
ings  ranging  from  25  to  352  units  each;  six  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

HARVEY  I.  NEDEAU,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

Born,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  November,  1903;  in  business  for  himself 
during  past  twelve  years;  professional  territory  covers  Muskegon 
County;  Past  President,  Muskegon  County  Real  Estate  Board;  com¬ 
pleted  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  twelve  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  han¬ 
dling  store  properties  and  small  residential  units,  including  the  building 
of  individual  houses. 

CARL  B.  RECHNER,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March,  1906;  Director,  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Kansas  City;  professional  territory  covers  Kansas  City;  experience 
includes  liquidating  a  large  building  and  loan  association  in  receiver¬ 
ship;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  handling  all 
types  of  properties. 

H.  L.  CORNET,  JR.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November,  1890;  President,  Cornet  &  Zeibig, 
Inc.,  founded  by  his  father;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
St.  Louis;  B.S.  degree,  St.  Louis  University,  1910;  LL.D.  degree,  Cornell 
University,  1913;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  twenty-five 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  all  types  of 
property. 

SARGENT  DUMPER,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  March,  1904;  own  real  estate  business,  special¬ 
izing  in  management  and  sales,  since  1933;  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  Manager,  Real  Estate  Department,  Fidelity  Union  Title  &  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Company,  1929-1933 ;  professional  territory  covers  Newark  and 
suburban  towns;  member.  Board  of  Governors  and  Executive  Committee, 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  graduate,  Princeton  University,  1926; 
also  studied  courses  at  Mercer  Beasley  Law  School,  Pace  Institute,  and 
Rutgers  University;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  ten  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April,  1899;  own  real  estate  and  insurance 
business;  professional  territory  covers  Newark  and  suburbs;  attended 
Newark  Business  College  and  Pace  Institute;  completed  Lecture  Course 
conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1939;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

MORTON  HORWITZ,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  June,  1907;  associated  with  Louis  Schles- 
inger,  Inc.,  since  1926;  professional  territory  covers  northern  New 
Jersey;  one  year  at  New  York  University,  also  Appraisal  Course  at 
Rutgers  University;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  thirteen 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 
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ORMONDE  A.  KIEB,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  August,  1901;  President  and  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Kieb  Company;  professional  territory  covers  New  Jersey; 
three  years  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 
thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

LOUIS  J.  NASS,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April,  1896;  associated  with  Feist  &  Feist, 
Inc.,  for  past  twenty-two  years,  at  present  in  charge  of  Management 
Department;  professional  territory  covers  northern  New  Jersey;  at¬ 
tended  Rhode  Island  State  College  and  Columbia  University,  also  special 
courses  in  business  administration  and  accounting  at  Newark  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Science;  twenty-two  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  seventeen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  handling 
all  types  of  real  estate. 

GEORGE  N.  WEIMAN,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  July,  1893;  Assistant  Secretary,  Krasner, 
Herman,  Stavitsky  Company;  Assistant  Secretary,  Capital  Securities 
Company;  Secretary,  Harrison  Street  Holding  Company;  Secretary, 
Evergreen  Holding  Company;  Assistant  Secretary,  60  Park  Place,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  Essex  and  Union  Counties,  New  Jersey; 
graduate.  New  York  University,  1914;  completed  Lecture  Course  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1939;  twelve  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eleven 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

CHAUNCEY  C.  HOWELL,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Born,  Ironton,  Ohio,  December,  1898;  President,  The  Howell-Viggers 
Corporation;  in  charge  of  Property  Management  Department,  The  First 
Central  Trust  Company  and  its  predecessor  banks,  1926-33;  profession¬ 
al  territory  covers  Summit  County,  Ohio;  Vice  President  and  Director, 
Akron  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Akron  Bar  Association;  member, 
Ohio  Bar  Association;  attended  Ohio  University;  graduate,  Akron  Law 
School;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  'The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  fourteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management,  managing  all  types  of  property. 

ADDISON  SESSIONS,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Ennis,  Texas,  September,  1897;  Owner,  Addison  Sessions  Com¬ 
pany;  professional  territory  covers  the  state  of  Oklahoma;  attended 
Montana  University  and  Missouri  University;  completed  Lecture  Course 
conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1939;  Past  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  general  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management,  handling  all  classes  of  real  property. 

JAMES  C.  SEISS,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Dennison,  Ohio,  December,  1907;  associated  with  John  G.  Keck 
&  Company;  Director,  Ridge  Avenue  Building  &  Loan  Association;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Philadelphia  and  suburbs;  attended  Charles 
Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising  and  Journalism,  Philadelphia;  student 
in  special  courses  at  Temple  University;  completed  Lecture  Course  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1939;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

NORMAN  S.  BLAIR,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May,  1904;  associated  with  Real  Estate 
Department,  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  for  sixteen  years;  professional 
territory  covers  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Pittsburgh;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C.,  1939,  and  engineering  course  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology;  sixteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  man¬ 
aging  all  types  of  property. 

HARRY  E.  POPLE,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  November,  1890;  in  business  under  own 
name  for  past  five  years;  professional  territory  covers  Pittsburgh  and 
western  Pennsylvania;  attended  Fairmont  State  Normal,  1913-1916,  and 
night  courses  at  Fairmont  Business,  College,  1916-1919;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  resi¬ 
dences,  apartment  buildings,  and  business  properties. 

MILLER  J.  ECKEL,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  March,  1890;  own  real  estate  business; 
professional  territory  covers  Reading  and  surrounding  counties;  fourteen 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management,  handling  apartment  houses  and  private  dwellings. 

FREDERICK  J.  BASHAW,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Born,  Port  Chester,  New  York,  December,  1907;  Treasurer,  Henry  W. 
Cooke  Company;  Vice  President,  Providence  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Rhode  Island;  LL.B.  degree.  Northeastern  Law 
School;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

WILLIAM  H.  SWEETLAND,  JR.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Born,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  January,  1904;  associated  with  John  B. 
Carpenter,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Rhode  Island;  attended 
Brown  University;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  thirteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management,  handling  office  buildings,  apartments,  stores,  and  dwellings. 

JOHN  H.  WINDEL,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Born,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  September,  1898;  President,  Windel-Lemon, 
Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Roanoke  County;  completed  Lecture 
Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  1939;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  I’eal  estate  field;  ten 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Born,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  May,  1892;  Partner,  John  C.  Haley  &  Sons; 
President,  Northwestern  Savings  Building  &  Loan  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Dane  County;  attended  University  of  Wisconsin, 
four  years;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939;  Past  President,  Madison 
Real  Estate  Board;  Director,  Wisconsin  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 
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1939  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTiTDTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . President 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WILLIAM  I.  MIRKIL . Vice  President,  Central  Atlantic  Region 

1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Vice  President,  Southeast  Region 

Citrus  Exchange  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Vice  President,  Great  Lakes  Region 

The  B.  F.  Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

E.  R.  PRICE . Vice  President,  North  Central  Region 

131  South  Seventh  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . Vice  President,  South  Central  Region 

415  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Vice  President,  New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

B.  O.  MILLER . Vice  President,  Southwest  Region 

606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

DAVID  B.  SIMPSON . Vice  President,  Northwest  Region 

200  Wilcox  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLES  S.  WANLESS . Treasurer 

319  South  Fifth  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Director  of  Activities 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

Leo  y.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansina,  Michiaan  Georae  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michiaan  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oreaon 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1940 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicaao,  Dlinois  B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Anaeles,  California 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  New  York  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Oranae,  New  Jersey 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1939 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  PHorida  E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.  A.  R.  E.  B. 

Joseph  W,  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1935* 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 
Harry  A,  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 

'Deceased 
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1939  OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 


HEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — Seely  Cade,  26  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — J.  G.  Mulford,  214  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7-13  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd,  12  N.  Seventh  St,,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Alexander  Summer,  241  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  5713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President — Harry  A.  Gilbert,  381  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  A.  Hope,  2  Thompson  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President — H.  P.  Holmes,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — Donald  D.  James,  700  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Lee  K.  Silloway,  2150  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Harold  K.  Huntsberger,  2404  W.  Seventh  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.,  211  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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COMMITTEES 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTIE 

Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicasro,  Ill..  Examiner 
J.  Hal  Brown,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Scott  N.  Brown,  Chattanoosra,  Tenn. 

John  A.  Caulkins,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  P.  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

David  F.  Culver,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charles  F.  Curry.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  R.  Haight.  Portland.  Ore. 

M.  L.  Hall,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  M.  Studstill.  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

James  R.  Thorpe,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

■Y.LAWS  COMMITTEE 

B.  O.  Miller.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Chairman 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  William  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Bohnen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  L.  Casper,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Mass. 

William  Henry  Gorsline.  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Arthur  G.  Kirk,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Philip  M.  Rea,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  ROARD 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman 
Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  G.  Keck,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing  Mich.,  Chairman 
John  C.  Bowers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bert  G.  Owen,  Seattle,  Wash. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chairman 
Watson  Grant  Cutter.  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Charles  William  Ehrat,  Chicago.  Ill. 

John  Franciscus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harry  W.  Goodman.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Aubrey  Maddock.  Hartford,  Conn. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo. 

Frank  C.  Owens,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr..  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

F.  W.  Stoever,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMIERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Chairman 
James  R.  Haight.  Portland,  Ore. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

A.  N.  Lockwood,  Newton.  N.  J. 

Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PURLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Harry  A.  Taylor.  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Chairman 
Arthur  Z.  Bold,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Emerson  W.  Chaille,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Julian  W.  Cooper,  Tampa,  Fla. 

William  H.  Dyer,  Brookline.  Mass. 

T.  H.  Evans.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Donald  D.  James,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Louis  Maginn.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Edward  Watters.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  HANAGERS 


•  As  OF  June  1,  1939 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 222  N.  2l8t  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6516  Selma  Ave. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  WUliam  Smith  (132)....P.  O.  Box  2286 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  AUass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.Beaumont  (269). .8226  W.  Third  St. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5060  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  Culley  (278) . 433  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 4157  W.  Fifth  St. 

Robert  L.  McCourt,  Jr.  (270) 

. 712  S.  Spring  St. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) . 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 1052  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  Walters  (247) . 756  S.  Broadway 


COLORADO 

Denver 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1650  Broadway 

Puehio 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

William  E.  Tracy  (135) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86)... .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . 50  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)....18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 


South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Patrick  H.  Clark  (207) . 322  Main  St. 

Waterbury 


John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).. ..195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211).. ..203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHRIA 

Washington 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . F.H.A. 

Paui  O.  Drury  (139) . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

. 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140)....212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St..  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)  ..Washington  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St..  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (289) . 

. 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 602  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W,  J.  Hogan.  Jr.  (146) . 

. 141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 506  SUndard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 
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ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  DiU  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Arthur  Bohnen  (127) . 35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  CarroU  (148) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

. 8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenbergr  (284) . 

. 4662  N.  Kediie  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286) . 

. 487  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90).. ..820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  68rd  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 487  E.  111th  St. 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 22  W.  Monroe  St. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1615  E.  67th  St. 


INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

. Rm.  688,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

Emerson  W.  Chaill4  (92) . 

. 241  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 


IOWA 

Davenport 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 

. 205  E.  Rusholme  St. 

Des  Moines 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 


KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).... 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson  (79).... 10  E.  Fayette  St. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96) . 44  School  St. 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . 

. 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Ro^rt  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 


Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  Kedian  (99) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

. 286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Carl  L.  Bradt  (214)....1707  Water  Board  Bldg. 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Tower 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160)  ....3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 8963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hints  (240) . 122  Glynn  (3t. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Donald  D.  James  (216).. ..700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168). .1833  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . 2160  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapida 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lanaing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (167) . 

. 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20)  ..221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

. Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

R.  D.  Thuresson  (102) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 600%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296) . 500  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

H.  L.  Comet.  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252)  ....3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jeemen  (105) . 416  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). ...416  N.  Eighth  St. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

. 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165)....105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 645  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168)  ....300  Broadway 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80).. 

James  Rosensohn  (27).., 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  FounUin  (266) . 192^  Main  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Mercbantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 


Newark 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Horwitz  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 605  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Joseph  DeSantis  (256) . 667  Main  Ave. 


Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (31) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 


Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

. 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (175) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Ventnor  City 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 5209  Atlantic  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  ( 82 ) . 

. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

. 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237). .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 236  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279)....140  Nassau  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 70  Pine  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (33) 

. 44  Gramercy  Park.  N. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  ( 266 ) . 

. 72  (iarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . . . 

. 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

J.  M.  Shields  (181) . 

. 271  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184).... 442  S.  Warren  St. 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  -(303) . 

. 403  Second  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (36) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

. N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . . . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  *  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 


.160  Elmora  Ave. 

. 125  Broad  St. 

. 215  Broad  St. 

. Hersh  Tower 

. 207  Broad  St. 
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Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86) . 10  E.  Lon(  St. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulfee 

Addison  Sessions  (283)....lll  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Tulsa 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 619  S.  Main  St. 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Beacon  Bldg. 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 


Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Herman  F.  Domheim  (110). .1600  Wainut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

. 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (113) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livexly  (191) . . . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

George  M.  Metter  (192)  ....1307  Packard  Bldg. 

WiUiam  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268).. ..7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (63) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 6713  Market  St. 

Her^rt  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  ^Itzer  (117) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (106)... .100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (223) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (■226) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

George  E.  Meyers  (230) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 1201  Clark  Bldg. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

. Malta  Bldg.,  North  Ave. 


B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 701  Washington  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bank  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

. 615  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

. 68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galhreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. 920  Nix  Professional  Bldg. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 714  Travis  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Gerald  S.  Brown  (198) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57).... 1013  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (310) . 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W, 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  (1.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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ORGANIZATION  MEMBERS 


•  As  OF  June  1,  1939 


Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  boards. 


.  .  ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  2Ist  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

r,  COLORADO 

Denver 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 

Bristol  CONNECTICUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Incorporated, 

Aubrey  Maddock . 50  State  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIIA 
Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St. 


Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Arthur  Bohnen,  Inc., 

Arthur  Bohnen . 35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty. 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O'Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  'T.  Holsman . 1501  E.  67th  St. 

Swan,  Lorish  A  Caspers,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1501  E.  63rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

^  INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Trust  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 
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Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin, 

Edward  B.  Kaelin . 5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolia 

Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 


IOWA 

Dea  Moinea 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louiaville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson . 10  E.  Fayette  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  &  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 66  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 2150  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Flint 

Kellar,  Murphy  &  Van  Campen, 

George  C.  Kellar . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert.... 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221i/4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

General  Management  Co., 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 


,  .  MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers, 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 600^  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organization, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick. .416  N.  Eighth  St. 


NEW  JERSEY 
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